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MULLER. 

MiiLLER still remains the hero of the hour, His voyage 
from New York to Liverpool has been deseribed with the most 
wonderful minuteness. We have been made acquainted with 
every incident that happened to him on board the steamer, 
and so much light has been thrown on the habits and manners 
of the man that we really know more about him at this 
moment than about any other public character, If he feels 
seasick, at half-past eight in the morning, he calls for hot 
brandy-and-water. When he has finished his brandy-and- 
water hot, he has recourse to the same mixture cold, Bitter 
ale is another of his favourite drinks, He can dine off meat 
and potatoes ; but on Tuesday last he did not seem to enjoy 
his meal as much as usual, and “became depressed until he 
heard a drunken Irishman, in the yard, bawling and swearing.” 
This, we are told, caused him much amusement; “and he 
spoke of the great prevalence of drunkenness in this country.” 
It is to be regretted that the moral reflections in which Miiller 
indulges from time to time have not been more carefully 
treasured up. Inthe meanwhile several of hisremarks on literary 
subjects have been preserved, He has read * Pickwick,” and 
considers it an amusing work, He is of opinion that “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit ” is calculated to maintain the author's reputation, 
and would like to know more of Mr. Dickens's productions, 
It may be difficult to accommodate Miiller with a drunken 
Irishman every time that he fails to enjoy his meat and 
potatoes, but the least the prison authorities can do for him is 
to furnish him with a supply of Mr. Dickens's writings, We 
shall then, let us hope, hear no more of this dejection which 


comes upon him after a heavy meal, and which neither the 


Quiver nor Once a Weck was able to dispel, 

In spite of the sad prevalence of drunkenness in this 
country, Miiller likes England, and the English certainly 
scem to like Miiller, One of his most enthusiastic admirers 
forced his way into the police office at Liverpool, where the 
hero was detained for a few hours, and succeeded in shaking 
him by the hand, Hundreds of “ respectably- dressed persons” 
endeavoured also to get admittance into his presence, and 
were prepared to bribe the police had the police been cor- 
ruptly disposed. The “mob,” however, did not share the 
enthusiasm of the “ respectably-dressed persons,” and were 
even vulgar enough to hoot the interesting man who had, 
somehow or other, become possessed of the late Mr, Briggs's 
watch and chain, ‘These marks of popular dislike did not 
in any way discompose Miiller,” who appears to have an 
aristocratic cast of mind, and who, no doubt, looks upon our 
English rabble very much as Herr von Bismarck-Schinhausen 
regards the Prussian Parliamen’, 

On being asked by one of his inquisitive visitors whether 
he thought he could prove his innocence, Miiller replied 
(in the emphatic words of the marriage-service) “I do,” 
He will not, however, be called upon to prove his innocence. 


It will be enough for him if the prosecution should fail | 


to establish his guilt. At present, the evidence against 
him is, legally speaking, very slight ; but one would think 
that the mere fact of his having been found wearing the 
spoils of a murdered man ought to be sufficient to check 
the ardour of those lovers of the notorious who pursue 
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him with such carnest and, in some cases, even with such 
affectionate interest, 

In spite of the solicitude shown for all Miiller’s wants—a 
solicitude which is reserved in this country for persons 
accused of horrible crimes, and which is never displayed 
towards prisoners charged with petty, almost venial offences— 
some German association is in some quarters supposed to have 
assumed that he may not be fairly treated by our English 
tribunals, and that the jury may be influenced by the pre- 
vailing feeling on the subject of the crime of which Miiller is 
accused, ‘his, if it be the feeling of the Germans in London, 
is really absurd. Against the murderer of Mr, Briggs a 
“prejudice” no doubt exists; but we have been accus- 
tomed too long to examine the operation of our laws to 
confound accusation with proof; and, so far from Miiller 
having been prejudged by the public voice, we are inclined 
to think that a large portion of the public would rejoice 
at his acquittal, Aconsiderable number of newspaper readers 
cannot help sympathising with a man who enjoys the 
books that they enjoy, who takes kindly to the bitter ale which 
ia their habitual beverage, and who “ appears to relish any 
little joke that is parsed on general subjects,” Theee little 
traits familiarise them with and reconcile them to the man ; 
and, seeing so much that is human in him, they find it difficult 
to bi lieve that he can really have committed an inhuman action. 

In the first place, then, the copious accounts that have been 
published of Miller's sayings and doings since his arrest have 
not at all had the effect of setting the public against him, 
Secondly, the jury who will have to decide the question of his 
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prisoner so desire it, be com- | 
| 
ciples that no man against whom there is not direct | 


English court of justice if he will only hold his tongue and 
allow his case to be placed in the hands of skilful counsel. 


' the Prince her 


In France, Prussia, and, indeed, everywhere on the Continent, 
there would already be enough evidence against Miiller, if 
not to drive him mad, at least to render it quite impossible 
for him to “relish any little joke that is passed on general 
subjects.” The public prosecutor would call upon him to 
explain how Mr, Briggs’s watch and chain came into his 
possession, and would torment him with questions until he 
extorted from him some sort of avowal which could be taken 
as evidence against him, and on which a fresh series of 
questions would be based, If he refused to answer, he would 
be told that he was condemned by his own silence, In 
England, on the other hand, a prisoner on his defence is 
cautioned not to be indiscreet. Not an inch of rope is given 
to him lest he should end by hanging himself, We sincerely 
hope, for our part, that the real murderer of Mr. Briggs will, 
sooner or later, be tried, condemned, and executed, But there 
is, fortunately, no chance whatever of the wrong man having 
to suffer; and the Germans in London may be quite sure 
that, whatever might have happened to Miiller in his own 
country, he will be eafe enough here, unless by an over- 
whelming amount of evidence, 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES IN 
DENMARK. 


Tux arrival of the Prince and Princess of Wales at Elsinore and 
at Frederiksborg, of which we this week publish Illustrations, were 
fully described in our last week’s Number. After spending a few 
days in quiet at Frederiksborg, the Prince and Princess, accompanied 
by their Royal hosts and relatives, paid a 

VISIT TO BERNSTORF CASTLE, 

This tranquil seat lies in a completely rural district ; it is encircled 
and shut in by woods, but in these are frequent glades and charming 
walks and drives. The Royal deer-park also joins the grounds 
immediately beneath the castle windows. ‘The mansion was 
erected by Count Bernstorf, whose name it bears, as a pleasant 
retreat from cares cf state, and over its portals he placed 
the Latin inscription that still remains, declaring it consecrated 
to the intervals of honest ease due to a hardworking First 
Minister of the Crown. Since its erection a centwy ago by the 
Danish Premier, the castle has several times changed hands. 
Of late years it has been chiefly remarkable as the country seat 
where Christian IX., before he ascended the throne of Denmark, 
brought up that amiable and goodly family which, for its extent, bids 
fair to include the largest number of crowned heads in oe 
The return to this spot of the entire Royal household, and especially 
of the Princess of Wales, created no little sensation in the district. 
Its resources hardly admitted of any extensive organisation ; 
but such a display as circumstances enabled the village of 
Gjentofle to make was prepared with a heartiness and 
simple elegance which municipal bodies occasionally might 
copy with advantage. The scene outside the gates of 
Bernstorf formed as charming a little picture as it was possible 
to conceive. It had 10t, indeed, the wide background of the 
Elsinore reception, but the rich shades of the autumn foliage 
quite compensated for the absence of ships or houses, For 
more than a mile from the gates of Bernstort the road was 
lined with a dense and well-dressed crowd, while vehicles of 
every kind, from carriages and pair to local omnibuses or 
“ Holstein cars,” with endless rows of seats, were packed away 
in an avenue by themeelves. A few of the principal officers 
of police, in costume verging on the Windsor uniform, moved 
about to keep the line ; a knot of cavalry officers stood just outside 
the entrance, the bearskins of the sentries placed within shot up 
above the level of the bonnets; but with these exceptions the 
gathering was strictly of the people. The triumphal arch, dra 
with oak-leaves, forest flowers, and dahlias, was further embel- 
lished with allegorical designs of Peace, and from its summit 
were exhibited the arms and flags of Denmark and of England. An 
inatramental band stood at one of the flanks of the structure ; the 
oher side was guarded by the choir of Gjentofle, headed by its 
Dean, M. Bojsen. The Royal carriages left Fredensborg at three 
o'clock, and after a picturesque drive of two hours and a half, their 
approach to the gates of Bernstorf was signalled by a hearty cheer. 

heir way lay for tome considerable distance through a magnificent 
avenue of trees, remarkable even in this thickly- wooded country ; 
and at an angle where this crosses another high road a pavilior, 
overlooking the drive and belonging to a gentleman of 

Copenhagen, was transformed into a perfect bower of flags and 
flowers and evergreens. General D'Oxholm and a second officer of 
the Royal household drove quickly up to the castle in the first 
carriage, and the Royal equipage, with its four horses, was about 
to follow, when the ing, perceiving the preparations, cried with 
his own voice “Halte!” and stopped its progress just as it was 
about to pasa beneath the arch. The band played the English 
National Anthem, in compliment to the Royal visitors; and then, 
according to the programme, the choir were to have sung the verses 
com in honour of the Princess of Wales; but so many voices 
in the crowd were anxious to shout “ Velkommen!” and to lead off 
the acclamatory “nine times nine,” which exists in its integrity in 
Denmark, that the singers were eg ay to bide their time. At last 
a general “Hush! hush!” gained for them a tolerably clear start, 
and a fine — < thirty bay omer manly voices sang to a 
national air a com) which was ati igna- 
tare of “Adolph Recke.” pei eiie: 
A fresh outburst of cheering followed the conclusion of the song, 
and then M, Bojsen, advancing towards the Royal carriage and 
bending his snow-white locks before the Princess, addressed to her 
—_ _— of —- in the national tongue, 
ering for the Princess was so loud and general, and so 
much of it proceeded from the ranks far down the line, that it 
became necessary for her Royal Highness not merely to bow to all 
whom she could see, but partly to rise from her seat in order that 
her acknowledgments might be more generally known. Acclama- 
tions scarcely less enthusiastic followed for the King and Queen, for 
the Prince separately, and for the Royal family pry ee ; and both 
at this point—-and, in fact, whenever a favourable opportunity pre- 
sented itself—little showers of bouquets descended on the carriage. 
The Queen of Denmark, who sat beside the Princess of Wales, 
acknowledged ve fp! the share of compliments intended 
for her, but loo! equally gratified at those directed to her 
pose _ Of the heartiness of the reception it was impossible to 
ua 

The King, who was unmistakably touched by the proceedin 
acknowledged the en shown by his subjects towards him 
and the members of family, and said he wished to thank 
them all for receiving his daughter with the same affectionate 
heartiness shown on the occasion of her departure to be mar- 


—. This pores ani gh ror: — id had 
part, he co assure them that i 
all the the nation had und her heart was one with 


vheirs ; it had felt and bled for all their corrows, More than that, 


husband shared her feelings. A final cheer, dwarfing 
all the previous ones, arose on this announcement, and, to the music 
of “King Christian,” the carriage passed within the gates. It was 
followed by the general gaze until the white rose on the Princess's 
bonnet had disappeared from view, in fact, eo long that “ baby ” was 
on the point of going by unnoticed. Clad in blue and white, and 
held up so that he could be seen by everyone, the little Prince 
looked quietly around, as if receptions, after all, were every-day 
affairs, and, since a good many might be looked for in the 
course of his career, it was as well to take things quietly. 

The crowd were allowed to pass in, to walk up the drive, and to 
take up positions in front of the house from whi they stared with 
might and main at anyone who happened to approach the windows. 
by Baby ” regarding whom there was insatiable curiosit , was brought 
solemnly forward and dandled for a few seconds, but the cheer 
with which this act of courtesy was rewarded apparently proved 
a little too much for even Royal equanimity—at least, in com- 
pany with nuree, he made a rather precipitate retreat. On their 
way down to the dining-room the members of the Royal 
party showed themselves at the windows—for there was no balcony 
on which they could present themselves—and the crowd, having 
cheered them to its heart's content, began at once to separate, the 
great majority returning to those comfortable freeholds into which 
the soil of Zeeland is parcelled out, some hundreds, however, 
availing themselves of the railway station at Charlottenlunde to 
make their way to Copenhagen. The weather throughout was the 
most lovely which it is possible to conceive, the heat being that of 
a mellow English autumn, tempered by a gentle breeze wafted 
from the Sound. 

RECEPTION AT CHRISTIANBORG PALACE, 

The King gave his subjects an opportunity of seeing the Prince 
and Princess on the night of the 16th, at a concert in Christianbor; 
Palace. Everyone of note, or who had the least connection wit! 
the visitors from England, was present. It was a very brilliant 
assemblage, with nothing omitted that could invest the scene with 
courtly pomp. Cian Life Guards upon the staircase, Grenadiers 
with bearskins in red uniform in the lobby, Royal servants with scarlet 
livery, some of them wearing hats profusely decorated with flowers, 
were to be seen in all directions, The diplomatic circle, bright with 
stars and ribbons, was fully represented. A bevy of fair ladies, dressed 
as if for a ball, and not displaying ostrich-plumes nor trains, added 
substantial beauty to the decorated throng. There was no lack of 
Danish statesmen and soldiers, wearing different gay-coloured 
costumes; of British naval officers, with large epaulettes and 
glistening medals; of, in fact, each particle proper to such a crowd, 
which, taken together and lighted up in a handsome suite of rooms, 
produced an effect that was both picturesque and dazzling. 

A murmur running through the groups that filled the furthermost 
chamber, a wide-flung opening of the doors, and a stir in the circle 
of diplomats, announced his Majesty's arrival, The Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Queen, and other members of this family 
accompanied him. Curiosity, quiet and polite, though decidedly 
eager, mounted tiptoe when the King brought his son-in-law and 
the Queen her daughter slowly round the room from opposite sides, 
bowing and conversing on their way’ with the front rank of spec- 
tators. People looked with affection towards the graceful Alexandra, 
but her young husband excited immense interest among the Danes. 
Had the baby been present he would probably have cut out both 
Prince and Princess as a popular favourite, 

After passing round the furthermost room, where stood chiefly 
ladies and diplomatists, the Royal party entered a hall that had 
rows of chairs across it, with an orchestra at one end, Here King 
Christian and his family were seated on the first line of chairs, 
whilst dames and demoiselles soon occupied the space behind. 
Gentlemen had to find standing-ground along the side, or to jostle 
each other—likenon-dancersat a ball—in the doorway. Instrumental 
music was succeeded by national songs ; the Bardesang of St. Olaf, 
“En Sommerdag” and “Tycho Brahe’s Farvel” were spiritedly 
viven, the programme concluding with a piece addressed to the 
Rincon of Wales, and a lullaby to the infant Prince sung in 
chorus with great effect. Then the band, that had once touched 
very lightly upon the English anthem, wound up with a fire 
rendering of Mendelssolin'’s “ Wedding March.” Supper was laid 
in the Christianborg banqueting-hall, upon long tables on each 
hand, with a circular board in the middle. Those who were not 
too busily at work in the practical part of the business could 
move freely about the tables and observe Royalty, whether king 
or prince, queen or princess, to their heart’s content; could see who 
was introduced to this one or to that; and could hear much of what 
was said. The O'Leary, organiser of the Alexandra Guard, was 
kindly greeted by his Majesty and was presented to the Prince of 
Wales. Stout old soldiers and hardy sailors were to be seen having 
not only refreshment in form of supper, but courteous recognition 
from those for whom they fought. De Meza was present in the 
age of the evening, Gerlach and Steinmann remained until its 
close. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales accompanied the King and 
Queen of Denmark to the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen, on Tuesday 
evening. The Prince and Princess were loudly cheered on 
leaving the theatre. 


AN AMERICAN ENOCH ARDEN.—When the war first broke out, a young 
married man, of Stenbenville, Ohio, voluntecred. He was reported killed at 
Perryville, and subsequently his wife received a metallic coffin which pur- 
por‘ed to contain tue body of her husband. she buried it with all due cere- 
mony and affcction, and after more than a year elapsed the married : gain, 
A tew days since an exchang¢d prisoner passcd through Stenbenville, and jeft 
& message from the husband supposed to be dead that he would probably be 
goon exchanged, and would be home again. Her present husband is a worthy 
man, and the case becomes somewhat embarrassing. 


THE CIRCASSIANS.—A letter from Trezibond says :—“ The f 
tribe which has taken refuge in a high mountain behind Gousla mill teaae 
out in its resistance to Kussia. The number of families which have 
retreated there is estimated at 500. Encounters take place constantly, and 
although the besiegers ccnsist of 6000 men, the Russians have, so far, always 
bern defeated. A serious attack was made recently, when the Circassians 
resisted with such energy that 200 cf the enemy, including @ colonel, a 
major, and several other officers, were killed or wounded. To resist the 
besiegers, the Circassians erect with much skill immense piles of stones of 
& large size, and, when the attack is made, by removing one of them, which 
forms a sort of keystone, the rest roll down into the ravine, crushing every- 
thing before them. The mountaincers will resist ag long as their provisions 
hold out, unless the Russians succeed in turning their stromg positions. The 
emigration continues, and the country is being continually traversed by the 
bands of people removing. About 15,000 persons of the Natoukhatch tribe 
are expected at Novrosisk shortly, where sixteen sailing-versels, under the 
Ottoman flag, are waiting to embark them on their arrival, The chief of 
that important tribe, a rich and important personage, Who possesses con- 
siderable forest and in:mense flocks, has already left Novrosisk with 4000 of 
a pom B soos Russian Government has placed the corvette Wolga at his 
¢ . z cmecadjin? Lim was paid the greatest attention, He has gone to reside 


THE MATRIMONIAL EscaPADE AT ROME.—A corresponden 
writing on the 10th inst., gives the following latest pace a He ge 
affair :—* The plan adopted by the Government, in agreement with the 
wishes of the chevalicr’s relations, who are in a hich social position in Rome. 
is to relicve him froin the monotonous sojourn of the cloisters of St. Andre: . 
della Valle, and furnish him with a passport for Naples where his ‘ancie 
will receive him with open arms, The young lady, meanwhile without any 
moral pressure, will have time to decide npon her future religious and socist 


career, and her relations will act according to ber dcecivion, Her brother. 
ther, 


who arrived here this afternoon, basal:eady commenced the necessary inquiry | 


into the circnmstanccs of the case, and the " sit 

pretender to hie sister's hand. The Chey aut Roper Omen - oes 
born at Messina, in Sicily, in 1882, wand in 1844 was received fnto the 
sovereign order of the Knights of Malta; but, never having professed 
he has never attained the rank of * Cavaliere ‘di Giustizia,” always re. 
maining a eimple “Cavaliere di J zicne.’ Knights of the Ps tar 
class may marry, but Knights of Just re looked upon as monks after 
having taken the vows of the order, ampng which is that of celibac: : “The 
determination of the Government scems te have been dictated b awl b 5 
get rid of the whole affair ; for if the chevalier is simply sent to ta sles, al na 
the young lady is allowed to leave her convent at her good pleasure vnothin 

will be easier for her than to proceed to Naples also, where the laws of Viet : 
Emmanuel, in matrimonial matters, will be less severe than in Rome, Both 
parties being of age, they are at liberty to act as they please,” : 
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Foreign Jntelltgence, cae 


" ie F etait’ 
The principal topic of discussion in Paris is the new arranc 
as to the Roman question which has been concluded between frac’ 
and Italy, and of which the details will be found elsewhere, ss 
An Imperial decree has been issued creating a Professorship of 
litical economy and public law in the Faculty of Law at Paris rn 
ill, which is sure to obtain public favour, is to be brought format 
in the next session of the French Legislative Assembly for the 
abolition of the octroi duties. Preparations are going on at Toulon 
to embark an entire division of from 10,000 to 12,000 men for 
Algeria, Marshal M‘Mahon has left France to assume the govern. 
ment of Algeria. 
SPAIN. 


A new Cabinet has been formed, composed as follows :—President 
of the Council without Portfolio, Marshal Narvaez; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Senor Llorente ; Minister of War, Senor Cordova ; 
Minister of Justice, Senor Lorenzo Arrazola; Minister of Marine, 
Senor Armero; Minister of Interior, Senor Gonzales Bravo ; Minister 
of Finance, Senor Manuel Barzanallana ; Minister of Public Works 
Senor Galiano; Minister of Public Worship, Senor Leijas Lozano, 
The new Cabinet announces a conciliatory policy. The prosecutions 
against the journals are suspended. The Cabinet has decided, it is 
said, on continuing the armaments ordered for sending reinforcements 
to Peru. General Armero, Minister of Marine, has sent to Carthagena 
the necessary instructions to that effect. Subjoined are some par- 
ticulars concerning the previous career of the new Ministers :-— 

Marthal Narvacz, Duke de Valencia, Senator and President of the Counci} 
without portfolio, has been the chief of the Moderado (Conservative) part 
since 184%, the period when he compelled Marshal Espartero to abandon the 
regency of the kingdom. He has been several times President of the 
Council, and in 1848 he saved Spain from the dangers of f. social revolution 
with which she was threatened. M. Llorente, Minister ot Foreign Afyyirs 
has been already Minister of Finance and of the Interior. M. Gonzale. 
Bravo, Minister of the Interior, bas been President of the Council and 
Ambassador in London. He is considered-one of the most eloquent speakers 
in the Chamber, M, Barzanallana, Minister of Finance, already held that 
portfolio in 1857, He is considered to be a man of considerable financial 
knowledge, General Cordova, Minister of War, has also been at the head 
of a Ministry, and he is looked on as exceedingly well-informed as regards 
military matters. M. Alcala Galiano, Minister of Public Works, was in 
1837 Minister of Marine, General Armero, Minister of Marine, has been 
several times Minister and President of the Council. M. Leijas Lozano, an 
advocate and first-rate speaker, who has been three times Minister, has’ the 
portfolio of the Colonies, 

ITALY. 


The news received from the provinces, and especially from the 
Basilicata, is very favourable. Brigandage is being gradually 
destroyed. Several chiefs have presented themselves within the 
last week; several have been killed, and, it is a notable fact, in one 
or two instances by their companions, for the sake of the promised 
reward. lf honour, therefore, is no longer to be found amongst 
thieves, we may hope for their destruction, 


HOLLAND. 

The Legislative Session of the Netherlands was opened at the 
Hague, on Monday, by the King. In the speech from the throne 
his Majesty eaid that the country and the colonies were alike in a 
prosperous state, that a number of public works were contemplated 
and that bills for the abolition of local excise duties, with other 
important financial propositions, were being prepared and would be 
submitted. A project for the rearrangement of the customs tariff 
in the East India colonies is likewise to be laid before the Chamber, 


RUSSIA, 

The Russian Government have announced the promised measures 
for the conciliation of Poland. These are the creation of a 
University in Warsaw and the establishment of several schools, 
The use of the Polish language is to be preserved. The penal code 
is also somewhat modified, and corporal punishment is abolished, 


, GERMANY AND DENMARK, 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Austro-Irussian forces in 
Schleswig has issued a proclamation prohibiting the circulation of 
petitions and the collecting of signatures, under penalty of the 
rigorous infliction of martial law, ‘I'his step is taken to prevent the 
getting up of any more addresses from the Northern Schlessigers 
praying that they may not be separated from Denmark. 

‘The negotiations for the settlement of the terms of peace make 
slow progress, the financial queations having presented serious 
points of difficulty, 

GREECE. 


In the sitting of the National Assembly, on the 19th inst., the 
abolition of the Senate was decided upon by a large majority. In 
future, therefore, one Chamber only will exist. Public opinion is in 
favour of this step, 

MEXICO, 


Despatches from Matamoras, vid New York, assert that tl 
French had been defeated with heavy loss by Cortinas, The French 
had landed at the mouth of the Itio Grande, to operate aguiust 
Matamoras, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


THE most important item in our intelligence from New York, 
which is to the 10th inst., is the confirmation of the occupation of 
Atlanta by General Sherman, Particulars of the operations which 
led to this result will be found in another column, 

General Sherman, in a despatch dated the 7th, states that the day 
following the battle of Jonesborough he advanced to Lovejoy's 
station, where he found the Confederates in force, and so strongly in- 
trenched that he deemed itimprudent to attack, and retired to Atlanta. 
He claims that he captured at Jonesborough 3000 prisoners, buried 
400 of the enemy's dead, and left on the field 400 Confederate 
— whom he could not remove. His own loss he names at 

Richmond journals of the ist report that Confederate General 
Wheeler had burnt the railway-bridge over the Tennessee River, at 
London, and captured 9U0 prisoners at Marysville and Newmarket. 
Federal General Rousseau had announced that Generals Wheeler and 
Roddy had retired from the Nashville and Chattanooga Railway. 
Both Federal and Confederate accounts report that General Jolin 
ae se gor hagloens Tennessee, on the 4th ; himself 

, venty- five o ¥ i 
General rah y is command captured by Federals, under 
‘he only reliable news from Mobile is that Admiral Farragut had 
succeeded in blowing up the ram which the Confederates heal sunk 
across the channel; but the New York World publishes a report 
received from deserters, to whom all such rumours are accredited, 
that, after a brief shelling, Mobile had surrendered. 

General Lee, having been reinforced, was preparing to attack 
General Grant's left, and the next arrival will probably bring 
accounts of a severe engagement between the two armies, 

Secretary Stanton had announced that Early waa retreating up 
the Shenandoah Valley, followed by Sheridan. © Severe skirmishing 
had eccurred near Bunker's Hill, Occoquan, and Berryville, but no 
general engagement had been reported. 

Mr. Lincoln, under date of the 3rd, tenders the thanks of the 
nation to Admiral Farragut, Generals Canby, Granger, and Sherman, 
and the forces under their command, for their achievements at 
Mobile and Atlanta, and orders salutes to be fired from every 
arsenal and navy-yard in Federal possession, in celebration of ther 
victories, He also recommends that a general thanksgiving be 
offered in all the churches on Sunday, the ith. 

General M-Clellan had accepted the Chicago nomination. He 
approves the pacific nature of the platform, but declares the re- 
establishment of the Union to be indispensable, and ought to be 
pursued it all hazards, It was reported that General Fremont had 
withdrawn from the presidential candidature, 

The draught which was ordered for the 5th had been postponed, 
and further time given for the filling of quotas by volunteering. 
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following is an authentic copy of a correspondence 
noe M. von Bismarck and Earl Russell which has been fre- 
quently discussed of late in the French and German press :— 
ti Sinre: slcondly: enebved! the preliminaries sete, 

. liency W ave already receiv e preliminaries of peace 

Nour Beconcluded in Vienna on the Ist of this month, together with the 
i yention for the suspension of hostilities, since they were dispatched from 
eats some days ago. Both documents are now published with the mutual 
er cant of the three contracting Powers, and J respectfully request your 
Excellency to present to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
the accompany ing official copy of the same. 

‘Your Excellency will at the same time express to Lord Russell the hope 
that the British Government Will not refuse to recognise the moderation 
and placability which have been displayed by the two German Powers, 
During my presence in Vv ienna Lord Bloomtiela ex pressed to me the wish of 
his Government that Prussia and Austria should not impose upon the Danish 
Crown conditions too hard and unbearable. Ianswered him that nothing 
was further from our intentions than an unjust severity, and that we should 
only make thore demands which were the necessary result of the situation, 
In complete understanding with the Imperial Austrian Government, we have 
remained true to this purpose; and while, on the one hand, we were 
obliged to insist upon the entire cession of the three duchies as 
aD indispensable demand, without which neither the national feel- 
ing would be satisfied nor the sacrifices justified to which the 
me inacy of the Danish Government forced us, 0, on the other 
hand, we have in all _ other points beyond this been as compliant 
as possible with the Danish Government. Even now we only maintain the 
demand which we had already had to make at the Conference after the 
Danes themselves had declared that the relation of a personal union was 
impossible. That now, after the renewal of the war, there could no longer 
be any question of the cession of & part of the duchy of Schleswig, which we 
had formerly regarded as admissible, was not even doubted in Denmark. 
But we did not go bey ond our original demand. We demanded no portions 
of the kingdom of Denmark, although we held completely in our hands 
a large and important province, and without any possibility for the 
Danes to deprive us of it, The exchange of the Jutland enclaves 
was, under such altered circumstances, suggested by the nature 
of things; the continuance of these enclaves woud have been 
for both sides a great and hardly-bearable inconvenience, and, in 
truth, it could not have been considered as an unreasonable 
demand if this little direct sacrifice had been demanded from the 
kingdom of Denmark, which was only indirectly affected by the cession of 
the duchies, and in which, in fact, the real cause of the war lay. We pre- 
ferred to allow an exchange to take place, and to give for the enclaves a 
complete compensation in territory, We have even left to Jutland one 
enclave, Ripen, to which the Danish Plenipotentiaries ascribed especial 
importance; and, by an arrangement of the frontier, we have made pos- 
sible its complete union—a concession which was dictated by the wish of 
eparing the national feeling, which spoke out particularly strong in respect 
to this ancient Danish possession, — Finally, we allowed the perfectly justifi- 
able demand for war expenses, which had been mentioned at the Conference, 
to drop, in order not to impose £0 heavy a burden upon a land which, not- 
withstanding this, must necessarily go through a financial crisis, which we 
would wish to lighten for it and help it get over. 

In the above the objects are po'nted out which we had in view at the 
establishment of the preliminaries of peace. We did not wish to dismember 
the ancient and venerable Danish monarchy, but to bring about a separation 
from it of parts with which a further unien had become impossible through 
the force of circumstances and events—and we must not pass it over in 
silence through the fault of the Danish Government. The Danish monarchy 
is not imperilled in its existence ; not a single condition of its existence is 
damaged ; it has received no wounds which cannot be healed. It now 
depends upon the Danish Government and the Danish people whether the 
natural and peaceful relations with its southern neighbour shall be re- 
established, and whether unrestrained intercourse shall become a source of 
well-being and prosperity on both sides, 

I respectfully request you to lay these considerations before Lord Russell, 
and to that end I empower you to communicate to him this despatch. 

Count Bernstorif. VON BISMARCK. 


Foreign Office, Aug. 20. 

Sir,—I have received from M. Katte a despatch of M. de Bismarck to 
Count Bernstorff, together with an official copy of the preliminaries of peace 
signed, on the Ist of August, at Vienna, 

‘Her Majesty's Government would have preferred a total silence inste2d of 
the task of commenting on the conditions of peace. Chalienged, however, 
by M. de Bismarck’s invitation to admit the moderation and forbearance of 
the great German Governments, her Majesty's Government feel bound not 
to disguise their own sentiments upon these matters. Her Majesty s 
Government have, indeed, from time to time, as events took place, re- 
peatedly declared ter opinion that the aggression of Austria ad Prussia 
upon Denmark was unjust, and that the war as waged by Germany against 
Denmark had not fur its groundwork either that jus ice or that uccessity 
which are the only baseson which war ought to be undertaken, 


Cousivering the wer, tuereiure, Wo have been wholiy uluecessary on the | 


part of Germany, they deeply lament that tue advauiages ueyuired by suc- 


preserve entire. 

Her Majesty's Government are also bound to remark, when the satisfaction 
of national feelings is referred to, that 1L appears certain that @ consiverable 
Lumber, perbaps Lwo of Lures hundred Luvurand of the loyal Daniel popu- 
Jatiun, are trausieried to @ German State, and it is to be fewred that the 
complaints bichertu inade respecting Lue attempts Wo force the language of 
Denmark upon the German subjects of a Danis Sovereign will be succeeded 
by complaints of the attempts to force the language of G- rmuny upon the 
Danish rubjects of a German Sovereign. 


Her Majesty’s Goverment bad hyped that at least the districts to the © 


horth of Kiensburg Would, I PU. SUALCE UI & eUgyestion Idade by Lhe Prussia 
Pienipotentiary uu the Conterence of Louden, uave beeu left under the 
Danish Crown. 

If it is said that force has decided this question, and that the superiority 
of the arms of Austria and Prussia over those of Denmark was incontestable, 
the assertion must be admitted. But in that case it is out of place to claim 
credit for equity and moderatiun. 

Her Majesty's Government see with satisfaction, however, that the wording 
of the first article fully admits by impiucation the right of Curistiau 1X. w 
rule over the duchies of Holstem, Sculeswig, and Lauenburg ; fur, il wey 
were not his to hold, they could not bu his to give away. lu considering this 
question, her Majesty's Government have always had im view the elements of 
a solid and durable peace, ven in cases where it is justifiable to aepart 
trom the settlement of established and recognised treaties, 10 is edeelsLial What 
the new settlement should not partake of tue weakness uf the old; that, 
when new elements of duminion are cumbin.g and new bonds of allegiance 
sre required, nations should be satisfied, and should wiling:y embrace as 
permanent the new conditions of peace. 

It is in this point of view that her Majesty’s Government are anxious to 
see the destiny of the duchies, which are now to be separated from Denmark, 
speedily and satisfactorily settled. They desire to see the wishes of the 
people of these duchies consulted on the choice of their future Sovereign, 
and to see the duchies receive free Constitutional inscitutions. In this 
manner alone the welfare and peace of Europe, as well as the future tran- 
quillity of the duchies, will be secured ; for her Majesty's Government cannot 
teel at all secure of the prospects of lasting peace until the wishes of the 
people of Holstein, Schleswig, and Lauenburg have been fairly and fully 
consulted. An arrangement which should set aside those wishes and suppiess 
free inetitutions would only be a new source of disquiet and disturbance 1 


UFOs. 

You will read this despatch to M, de Bismarck, and give him a copy of it. 
lam, &ec., RUSSELL. 

W. Lowther, Esq. 


POPULAR FEELING IN DENMARK. 


WHETHER with or without a shadow of foundation, the Danes 
are pereuaded the negotiations with Germany are on the point of 
being broken off, and that a recurrence to hostilities may be looked 
for in consequence, They furtuer entertain the opinion that the 
understanding between Austria and Prussia is no longer 80 cordial 
as it formemjy was, and speak with confidence of being able to 
encounter either of their previous antayonists sill le-handed. 
These views are almost universally current among the vtficers of the 
fleet ; but the better opinion is that they are traceable only to Stock 
Exchange rumours. The deputations from North Schleswig, of 
which there have already been several, and several more are yet to 
come, prove that the Danish population in the duchies, at any rate, 
is not charmed with the near view it has had of the German 
“deliverers.” The tone of the last address presented to the King 1s, 
under the circumsiances of an actual miliary occupation, remark- 
ably out-spoken; anu tbe very force of the language employed 
shows how uecply the national feeling must bave been stirred wuen 
the ordinary impussiveness of Danish nature bas been replaced by 
the pasion vented in the iollowing appeal :— 

Most Gracious King,—With the sword over their heads and the prospect of 
being delivered up by the enemy's power to pesulence (Fulkedder), the North 
Sebicswipers approach the ‘Lhrone with Web cry ct distress for rescue 1rom 
the dangers wath which they are tureatened, Crushed vo death by the heel 
Of & poweful toe, and without a word of encouragement trou our Sovereign 
or Lis Government, we have alone and silencd been compelld to bear the 


| pronounce @ very @ecided opinion. 
cesstul hostilities shouid have ben used by Ausuria and Prussia wo dismember | 
the Dauish monarchy, which it was the object of the ‘Treacy of 1862 w | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


disasters of war, its bitter disappointments and horrible terrors, while the 
Germans joyfully proclaim all Schleswig to be a country German by inclina- 
tien. Never, up to this moment, has the hope deserted us that all may yet 
end well, if we but steadily hold out. 

Most gracious King, the hope is still strong within our hearts that we 
cannot possibly be separated from Denmark ; and, notwithstanding the steps 
taken by your Majesty towards peace, which have stricken us with grief and 
terror, still we cling to the belief that the King cannot possibly cast us off, 
Sincere love for Denmark and siecre devotedness towards the person of the 
King have ever been one and the same thing in North Schleswig. Yes, we 
bear witness in the sight of your Majesty and the world that it is a Danish- 
inclined people that inhabit the tract of country between Kongeaar and 
Flensburg, a people who have ever remained loyal, thongh kept by the nemy 
under lock and key. 

We bear witness that Danish hearts beat in North Schleswig which groan 
under the thought that they are to be abandoned to their sworn enemy— 
hearts whose innermost life isa Danish life, and which in grief looks forward 
to the hour when they will be broken by the burdens of a foreign yoke. Not- 
withstanding how hard it has been to many of us to reconcile ourselves to 
the thought of a partition of Schleswig, still this is far preferable to our 
abandonment to the power of the Germans. 

Most gracious King, in the throes of death we cling to the Throne and to 
the people ; and we cannot, neither will we, believe that the Danish King or 
the Danish people are willing to sever their own memiLers, their own Le: h and 
blood, as long as there is an army that can fight and an unvanquished fleet 
to defend Denmark. 

Although there is but 4 smali number of men whose names appear here, 
still we must beg to assure your Majesty that we speak from the hearts of 
the Northern Schleswigers, and that circumstances alone prevent our having 
thousands of signatures to this most humble address, 


This address was got up and signed in the west of North 
Schleswig, but representatives from the east also came forward ; and 
it is known that addresses of a like character are on their way from 
Central Schleswig. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION.-NEW TREATY BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 


The Continental journais one and all make reference to a new 
treaty which it is reported has been signed by France and Italy for 
the evacuation of Rome by the French troops within a definite 
noe They throw no doubt on the existence of such a treaty. 

a eg correspondent of the Si¢cle gives the terms of the treaty 
as follows :— 


The Marquis Pepoli arrived at Turin on the 17th, and he brings great and 
important news. A treaty was concluded on the 15th inst. between France 
and Italy, It was signed on the part of France by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, on 
the part of Italy by the Marquis Pepoli, Minister Plenipotentiary, and 
M, Constantine Nigra, Minister resident at Paris. 

The principal articles of the treaty are the evacuation of Rome by the 
French troops within two years, so as to give the Pontifical Government 
time to organise an army for its internal protection. The Italian Govern- 
ment engages to watch the frontier which divides the kingdom of Italy from 
the Roman States, so that no army either of regular troops or of volunteers 
can enter the territory of the Holy See to disturb its tranquillity. The 
treaty is also said to contain a provision by which the Italian Government 
takes upon itself five sixths of the Roman debt. There are several articles 
respecting the relations which should exist between the Italian and Pontifical 
troops in their mutual supervision of the frontiers. It is said that there are 
other articles in the treaty for the regulation of what concerns the necessities 
of Catholic worship, vacant bishoprics, &c. The Pontifical Government, 
without taking any positive part in the treaty, tacitly sanctions this con- 
vention, in so much as regards the transference of the greater portion of the 
Pontifical debt to the Italian treasury. This news has caused the greatest 
sensation in Turin, and it is speculated upon in a hundred ways. People 
ask whether, by reason of this treaty, Italy is nearer to Rome, or whether 
it is not further from it than ever, in consequence of the engagements which 
Italy has assumed, Panic is also spread from the fact that others say that 
the capital of Italy is to be transferred to Florence, the real cradle of the 
Italian race. 

The Italian Minister is to inform Parliament of that portion of the treaty 
which refers to the occupation of Rome, and for this purpose Parliament is 
convoked for the 11th of October next. 


The Times of Thursday, cn what it states to be perfectly reliable 
authority, confirms these details, and adds :— 


A council of Generals has thereupon been summoned to consider which is 
the best strategic! site tor a provisional capital to be used until Rome can 
be obtained, and we understand that the council has decided in favour of 
Florence. The Chambers are to be immediately called together to discuss 
the question, and there is, we understand, every probability that the Cham- 
bers will confirm the selection of the Generals, and that the seat of Govern- 
ment will be at once transferred from Turin w Florence. As Wo the effi ct of 
these changes upon Kome itself, we are scarcely sufficiently informed to 
So far ws words go, the position 
of the Pope may not be very materially aitered, for the Italiun 
Government takes upon itself the duty at present discharged by France of 
neither attacking the Pope nor suffering others to attack him. But, of 
course, there is a great difference in the position which the Italian Govern- 
ment will occupy when intrustea with the satety of the Pope from the 
position which it occupies now, when it is one of the Powers against which 
France undertakes to cefend him, Its influence will be greatiy increased, 
aud the very existence of the Papacy with even a shadow of temporal power 
must depend upon the degree in which it can prevail upon itcelf to act in 
accordance with Itaiian opinion. An armed attack upon the Pope is not 
the only methud of coercion that can be employed, aud we cannot but 
hope that the result of the convention in this respect will be W prouuce a 
much greater harmony than has hitherto existed between secular and 
ecclesiastical power in Italy. 


MR. SEW/RD ON AMERICAN POLITICS. 


Mr SgcreTarny SEWARD delivered a long speech at Auburn, in 
the State of New York, on the 3rd inst., from which the following 
are extracts :— 

The victory at Atlanta comes at the right place. The rebellious district 
is in the shape of an egg. It presents equal resistance on its whole surface, 
But if you could bresk the shell at either of the two ends, Richmond and 
Auanta, the whole must crumble to pieces, While Sierman, under Grant, 
has been striking the big end, Meade, under Grant, has been striking just as 
hard biows upon the lesser end, The whole shell will now be easily crushed, 
for it has grown brittle with the exhaustion of vitality within. This 
glorious victory comes in good time for another reason. Just now we are 
calling upon you for 300,000 more volunteers, if you will—draughted men, 
if we must—to end the war. You were getting a little tired of long delays 
and disappointed expectations. In Indiana a portion of the people, insti- 

by rebel plotters, at the Clifton Houre, in Canada, were importing 
British revolvers in boxes, which passed the Custom House as stationery, under 
pretence of arming to defend themselves, but really to resist the draught and 
bring the Government down to ruin, through # subordinate and auxiliary 
civil war. True, no arms have been imported here. Yet delegates went out 
from among you and sat down in council et Chicago with those Indiana 
conspirators and agreed with them not only that that importation of arms 
should be defended in the election canvass, but also to dewand @ cessation of 
the war upon the ground that success in restoring the Union is unattainable. 
Already, under the ir fluence of the cheering news from Atlanta, ail this 
discontent and this deapondency have dirappeared, We shall have no draught, 
becuuse the army is being reinforced at the rave of 5000 te 10,000 men per 
day by volunteers. 

In speaking of the Niagara “conference” and the Democrats and 
their Convention, he said, 

The Democracy at Chicago did there just what had been agreed upon by 
the Richmond agents at Niagara—namely, they pronounced for an aban- 
donment of the military defence of the Union against the insurgents, with a 
view to an ultimate national convention and the defeat of the election of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Towards the close, Mr. Seward thus spoke of the Copperhead 
party and their complaints, with special reference to the subject of 


alavery :— 

They are not content with plotting sedition in secret places, but they go 
up and down the public streets, uttering treason, vainly seeking to provoke 
arrest, in order that they may complaia of a denial of the liberty of speech, 
The impunity they-eve'y where enjoy under the protection of constitutional 
debate shows at one and the same time that their compiaints are groundless, 
and that the Union, in the element of moral stability, is stronger than they 
know. The chief compiaint againet the President is, that he will not accept 

‘on the basis of the integrity of the Union, without having also the 
abandonment of slavery. When and where have the insurgents offered him 
ence on the basis of the thal of the Union? Nobody has offered it. 
‘he rebels never will offer it. ‘obody on their behalf can offer it. They 
are determined and pledged to rule this republic or run it. I told you here 
a year ago that, practicaily, slavery was no longer in question ; that it was 
perishing under the operations of the war. That assertion has been con- 
firme’, The Union men in all the Siave States that we have delivered are 
even more anxious than we are to abolish slavery. Witness Western 
Virginia, Maryland, Missouri, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Arkansas, 
Jefferson Davis tes you in effect the same thing. He says that it 
is not slavery, but independence and sovereignty for which he is 
contending. ‘There is good reason for this, A hundred dollars in 
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gold {s only a year's purchase of the labour of the working man in 
every part of the United States. At less than half that price you could buy 
all the slaves in the country. Nevertheless, our opponents want a distinct 
exposition of the President's views on the ultimate solution of the slavery 
question, Why do they want it? For the same reason that the Pharisees 


| and Sadducees wanted an suthoritative resolution of the questions of 


casuistry which arose in their day, One of these sects believed in a kingdom 
to come, and the other altogether denied the resurrection of the dead. 
Nevertheless, they walked together in loving accord in search of instructions 
concerning the spirit world, ‘ Master,” said they, “ there was a man of our 
nation who married a wife and died, leaving six brothers, These brothers 
successively married the widowed woman, and afterwards died, And, last 
of all, the woman died also, In the resurrection which of the seven shall 
have this woman to be his wife?" Now, what was it to them whether one 
or all should have the woman to wife in heaven ? It could be nothing to the 
Sadducees in any case, What was it to any human being on this side of tl.e 
grave? What was it to any human being in heaven except the woman and 
her seven husbands. Absolutcly nothing. Yet they would have an answer. 
And they received one, The answer was that, while in this mortal state men 
and women shall never cease to marry and to die, there will be in the resu1- 
rection neither death, nor marrying, nor giving in marriage, 

Although altogether unauthorised to speak for the President upon hype. 
thetical questions, I think 1 can give an answer upon the subject of slavery 
at the present day—an answer which will be explicit, and I hope not 
altogether unsatisfactory, While the rebels continue to wage war 
against the Government of the United States, the military measurcs 
affecting slavery, which have been adopted from necessity, to bring the war 
to a specdy and successful end, will be continued, except so far as practical 
experience shall show that they can be modified advantageously, with a 
view tothe same end. When the insurgents shall have disbanded their 
armies and laid down their arms, the war will instantly cease, and all the 
war measures then cxisting, including those which affect slavery, will cease 
also; and all the moral, economical, and political questions, as well 
questions affecting slavery as others which shall then be existing between 
individuals and States and the Federal Government, whether they arose 
before the civil war began or whether they grew out of it, will, by force 
of the Constitution, pass over to the arbitrament of courts of law, and to 
the Councils of Legislation. I am not unsophisticated enough to expect 
that conspirators, while yet unsubdued and exercising an unresisting 
despotism in the insurrectionary States, will either sue for or 
even accept an amnesty based on the surrender of the power they 
have so recklessty usurped. Nevertheless, 1 know that if any such con- 
spirator should tender his submission upon such terms, he will at once 
receive a candid hearing, and an answer prompted purely by a desire for 
peace, with the maintenance of the Union. On the other hand, I do not 
expect propositions of peace with a restoration of the Union to come 
from the Confederates in authority, nor through them, but from citizens 
and States under and behind them. And I expect such propositions from 
citizens and States to come over the Confederates in power just so fast as 
those citizens and Stat:s shall be delivered by the Federal arms from the 
usurpation by which they are now oppressed, All the world knows that, so 
far as I am concerned, and, | believe, so far as the President is concerned, 
all such applications will receive just such an answer as it becomes a great, 
magnanimous, and humane people to grant to brethren who have come back 
from their wanderings to seek a shelter in the common ark of our national 
security and happiness, ‘The sun is setting. So surely as it shall rise again, 
eo surely do I think that the great events we have now celebrated prelude 
the end of our national troubles and the restoration of the national autho- 
rity, with peace, prosperity, and freedom throughout the whole land, from 
the lakes to the gulf, and from ocean to ocean, And so I bid you good-night, 
and may God have jou, with our whole country, always in His holy aud 
paternal keeping. 


IRELAND. 


BELFAST RIOTS.—On Friday week about 900 Protestants employed in the 
Queen's Island Iron Shipbuilding Works struck work, owing to a dispute 
ari-ing out of the late riots. The Protestants charge the Roman Catholics 
with acting treacherously, taking advantage of tkeir trank conversation with 
one another, and acting the part of spies, in consequence of which, it is 
alleged, two innocent men have been dragged from their families and lodged 
in gaol. The result has been violent excitement among the Protestants, and 
a demand that some of the more obuoxious Roman Catholic workimen, of 
whom there are about fifty, should be dismissed. This demand being 
refused, the men struck, leaving the yard in the most quiet and orderly 
manner, and expressing their determination neither to commit nor to pio- 
voke # breach o1 the peace, Subsequently they held a meeting, at which tney 
adopted a mx morial w the Mayor, stating their complaints, one of which was 
thai cases bad been tried in private. The magisti utes replied by promising 
justice vo all parties. ‘ue hearing of Cases in private was solely fur the par- 
pore of preventing excitement, and there was every facility given for the 
aefence of the parties, Explanations of  satisfacwry character baving been 
given, the men on strike have resumed their employment. As the oruinary 
assizes will not be heid jor tive or six months, & special Commission will be 
issued Carly next mouth vo try the persons in prison on charges arising out 
of the hite conflicts ab Beast, Lhere are eightyelour persous now in gaol, 
of whom five are charged wich wilful murder, and upwards of thirty with 
uggravated and malicious assaulis, The remsinder are charged with riot 
and With Laving arms in their possession in a proclaimed district. 


SCOTLAND. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON SPENDING A NIGHT ON THE ROCKS.—The 
Bishop of London und tamiy have luteiy been residing on the banks of Loch 
Fyne, They recently made an expedition to the Island of Arran in a small 
steamer, where they spent the day, Waoen retu:ning in the evening the sky 
became overcast, the weather stermy, and the night dark. When near the 
entrance ty Loch Fyne tey were suddenly startled by the cry, “ Breakers 
alwad!" and before the steum-boat’s course coud be altered they were 
wground upon rocks. The captain informed them tut, the boat being iron, 
ic would be dangerous to back her off, tor tear she might have received such 
injuries as vo make it impossible to keep her afloat. They were therefore 
obliged to land in the small buat, Wuoen the party reached the shore a new 
difficulty presented itself. They discovered that they had landed, not upon 
the mainland, but upon a rock which might possibly be covered by the 
flowing tide, They soon, however, found that they were safe at least from 
that danger. They weie able to construct a tent by means of some tar- 
pauling, and under the shelter which it afforded they spent the night. Wnen 
day dawned they were soon relieved from their disagreeable position, and we 
are glad to hear that none of the party have suffered from exposure during 
@ night of somewhat stormy weather. 


THE PROVINCES. 


MELANCHOLY AFFAIR AT HOLLINWOOD.—On Sunday evening a child, 
about three years of age, named James William Taylor, son of Joseph 
Taylor, Cotton-street, Copsterhill, Hollinwood, near Oldham, was accident- 
ally shot by his cousin, Joshua Cartwright, son of James Cartwright, of the 
same place. It appears that JamesCartwright bought a gun a short time 
ago, and he has been in the habit of amusing his little nephew by aliowing 
him to fire off percussion-caps. A man, named Butterworth, came to borrow 
Cartwright’s gun on Sunday forenoon, for the purpose, as he said, of shoot- 
ing at @ flock of starlings. He returned the gun shortly afterwards, still 
loaded, saying the birds had disappeared, and, taking off the cap, hung the 
weapon on the ceiling, not omitting to tell Cartwright that it was charged. 
About half-past four in the afternoon the child Taylor came in, and, casting 
his eyes towards the gun, said, “ Let me shoot;” whereupon Cartwright 
took down the gun, forgetting that it was loaded, and put on a cap. He 
then took the litule fellow between his knees; but the child would not draw 
the trigger. Joshua Cartwright, a boy of thirteen, then took the gun and 
pulled the trigger. The contents of the gun lodged in the left breast of the 
child Taylor, who, after sobbing twice, died. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE.—Before the Lincoln County Court, on Monday, 
Mr. Wiliam O'Neil, a physician, brought an action against Mr. Theophilus 
W. Pauii, to recover the sum of three guineas as compensation for loss occa- 
sioned by his being made the subject of a hoax. On the 18th of August last 
br, O'Neil received @ letter through the Lincoln post office, purporting to be 
from Mr. Joho Parker, of Fuibeck, @ village fourteen miles distant from 
Lincoln, stating that he wou.d teel greatly obliged if Dr. O'Neil would come 
over on the following day and sce his wife, who was gerivusly ill. ‘The 
doctor, believing the letver to be genuine, hired a conveyance and went over 
to Fulbeck; but on reaching that place he found that no such person 
existed in or near the village. He came to the conclusion that he had 
been made the subject of a cruel hoax. After riding about fifty 
miles, and spendiog eight hours in his bootless journey, the doctor 
returned to Lincoin, and, on carefully scrutinising the letter, it struck 
him that it was in the handwriting of the defendant, with whom he 
had previously had some correspundence, He also consulted sevcral 
friends, and they were of the same opinion. Dr. U’Neil then placed the 
matter in the hands of his solicivor, who wrote to the defendant, stating 
that, if three guineas, the amount of the expenses incurred by the journey, 
were not paid and un apology made, legal proceedings would be commenced 
against him. The same day the defendant replied to this, denying the 
authorship of the letter in the most indignant terms. The letter was pro- 
duced on the part of the plaintiff, as was also another written by the 
defendant relative to a business matier. A number of witucsses were 
examined, all of whom were of opiuion that the handwriting was the same 
in both lettera. For the defence a dozen witi.esses, one of whom had dis- 

mudicine for several years for Mr. Pauli, swore distinctly that the 
jetter was not in the defendant's handwriting ; and, on Mr. Pauli being called 
into the box, he swore that he was not the writer, and was tvtally ignorant 
of its being sent, The jury (composed of five tradesmen of the city) revurned 
a yerdict for the plain:if!—damages, three guineas, 
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THE FRENCH 
COLONY AT PCRTO 
NOVO, 


INTELLIGENCE has 
just reached Europe 
of the death of a 
potentate of whose 
existence, probably, 
not one in twenty of 
our readers has ever 
heard, and yet he «as 
monarch of a little 
kingdom occupying 
animportant position 
fn that immense ter- 
ritory called by the 
general name of 
Guinea, but the strict 
geographical limits 
of which have not 
been exactly fixed. 
It may be taken, how- 
ever, as including the 
coast-line between 
the frontiers of Sene- 
rambia at Capes 
Verge and Negro: 
it is divided into 
Upper and Lower 
Guinea—the former 
including Sierra 
Leone, Liberia, the 
Grain, Ivory, Gold, 
and Slave Coasts, 
Ashantee, Benin, and 
Dahomey; and the 
latter,Congo,Angola, 
and Bengue'a. Near 
where the Guinca 
current flo»s into 
the gulf of the same name from — Palmas, or, rather, between 
that partof the coast and the mouths of the Niger, lies the little 
kingdom and French colony of Porto Novo, and here, until lately, 
reigned King Sodgi. It would appear, however, that even this 
liliputian rea'm, shares the difficulties of most other States ; and it 
is feared that the succession will be violently contested. One of the 
late King’s sons was the first candidate ; but affairs threatened to 
take so tragic a course that he preferred to retire into private life. 
Three representatives of three separate branches of the Royal family 
then presented themselves ; but, neither of them being to the taste 
of the people, a fourth individual suddenly became the favourite, 
and awoke one morning to the dignity of a throne, under the title 
of King Abro. Until the year 1830 Porto Novo was a place of some 
importance ; but, in consequence of the incapacity of its rulers and 
the encroachments of neighbouring States, it was gradually reduce] 
until it was threatened with annexation to Lagos or Dahomey, from 
which it was saved by becoming a French station. The late King 
Sodgi, a man of middle age, is said to have been a person of consider- 
able intelligence, and no little judgment in the management of his 
affairs ; but, like neighbouring rulers, his own power was subject to 
laws and customs over which he scarcely dared to exercise control. One 
of these povided that the King should lead a sequestered existence 
like that of the Mikado of Japan, and never on any pretext leave 
the precincts of his palace. One extraordinary practice has given 
rise to the present difficulty of succession, for it is a law that, when 
any of the numerous wives of the Monarch is about to become a 
mother, she is removed privately to a distance from the Court, and 
the child if a male, is educated with a view to his possible 
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THE KING OF PORTO NOVO GIVING AUDIENCE T 


CUORUS OF PORTO NOVO TROOPS, 


Sovereignty, but, at the same time, travels about the country with- 
out his rank being disclosed to the people. The succession, in fact, 
though confined to one family, is decided by the election of the 
chieftains, and they have the power of giving the crown to any 
Prince other than the heir designated by the reigning Monarch. 
Of course, where the King is confined by all kinds of observ- 
ances, and mostly that of the priestly fetish, which forbids him 
to appear in public, the retinue of the palace is numerous, 
and includes a multitude of officers, besides slaves, and the secret 
police which forms part of the system of government. Everything 
here is effected by espionage; and even the King himself is under 
the surveillance of a woman, who follows him like a shadow under 
pretence of carrying his spittoon. The diversions of Royalty, there- 
fore, are peculiarly Oriental in their character, and the harem is on 
a grand scale, that of Sodgi having contained some three hundred 
women, whose scarcity of costume contrasted oddly enough with 
the gorgeous cocked hat and feathers and the semi-military coat 
which was his Majesty's particular wear on state occasions, 

The people of Porto Novo are of various tribes, and consist chiefly 
of the aboriginal blacks who cultivate the soil; those negroes 
who have settled here to escape the attacks of the Dahomans 
who would have sold them into slavery ; some creoles, and a few 
natives of Sierra Leone, who have lately settled here; and some 
Mohammedans from Yariba, who abandoned their country during 
the great political movements at the end of the Jast century. The 
rites whieh were formerly practised at Porto Novo were charac- 
terised by the same sanguinary cruelty as those which are now 
common at Dahomey; but, under European influence and the 
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efforts of the mis. 
sionaries, aided, 
perhaps, by the ex. 
ample of thecolonists 
from Sierra Leone— 
many of whom are 
educated and profess 
Christianity — these 
abominations have 
gradually died out, 
The administration 
of justice amongst 
the natives rests en- 
tirely with the 
priests, and is con- 
ducted in the open 
air, In @ very pri- 
mitive manner, A 
space under the trees 
represents the judg- 
ment-hall, and here 
the culprit is brought 
to a spot near which 
the priests sit, at a 
short distance from a 


sort of small hut 
which shades the 
fetish, and sur- 


rounded by a crowd 
of officers and people, 
who assemble to hear 
the sentence. On the 
approach of the pri- 
soner, the chief priest, 
who is the fetisher, 
assumes a sort of 
head-dress consisting 
of a great wooden 
cylinder, ornamented 
with all sorts of 
gaudy bits of rag and 
rubbish, and supposed to contain the soul of the Deity. Having done 
this, he launches the most terrible threats against the trembling wretch 
unless he confesses the truth. Such is the effect of these denuncia- 
tions and the presence of the fetish, that the criminal is likely to 
make a full confession ; and the fetish, followed by the priests, tli 1: 
retires to the hut, where they consult on the sentence, which js 
generally tolerably well adapted to the offence, When the punish- 
ment is declared, the whole crowd commence a concert the very 
reverse of melodious, consisting of the tum-tum-ing of native 
drums, the shrill squeak of fifes, the ringing of bells, and a perfect 
yell of invectives launched against the unfortunate prisoner. Like 
all the blacks, the people of Porto Novo are mad after music, an’! 
on all state occasions the chiefs and dignitaries are accompanied | y 
a band and choristers, who make a tremendous noise, though tlie 
singing is sometimes effective ; and, as the choristers are also impre- 
visatores and poets, a stranger is often surprised at the ability 
they display. 

There are choruses of women as well as of men; and even thie 
soldiers, especially those retained at the palace, go through a sort 
of exercise in which military evolutions are accompanied by thie 
firing of muskets towards the ground and a wild sort of chant or 
recitative, which has a very singular effect, A military display of 
this description is represented in our Engraving as part of the cere- 
mony which accompanied the reception of the French Consul and 
his party by the late King, who sat apart in a sort of raised reces; 
surrounded by his women and with the full insignia of negro 
royalty, including his cocked hat, 

he capital of Porto Novo is situated on one of the little penin- 
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s of the Lagoon, which is 

eedingly difficult of naviga- 
tion, even to the native canoes, 
and abounds with hippopotam! 
and caymans, 
gen pes of Porto Novo pre- 
cents an extraordinary spec- 
tacle, especially on @ market 
day, when the traveller finds 
himself amidst a perfect fleet of 
canoes, which bring to the 
market pottery and firewood 
from the neighbouring districts, 
pesides fruit, grain, and, during 
the season, large quanties of 
palm oil and the salt which is 
made on the shore. ’ 
‘The place is divided into an 
upper and lower town, and these 
again are subdivided into quat- 
ters, separated by large circular 
spaces, which are shaded by 
magnificent trees, and serve for 
public resorts, either for pur- 
poses of trade or during public 
festivals. The surrounding 
houses are thatched, and con- 
sist of a ground floor, divided 
into several apartments, but 
differing from the dwellings on 
the peninsula, which are _but 
bamboo huts; these buildings 
are constructed of red clay, 
which hardens in the sun, Like 
all towns in Africa, Porto Novo 
is exceedingly filthy, and 
abounds with cesspools, which 
pollute the air with their in- 
sufferable odours. But for the 
flocks of small black vultures, 
who act as scavengers, the town 
would be even worse than it is ; 
but these birds are wisely pro- 
tected by the law, and any one 
wilfully killing them is severely 
punished, 


CENERAL SHERMAN. 

Once more, in the intermina- 
ble struggle which is devas- 
tating America, reverses have 
overtaken the Confederate arms ; 
and it may be that the victory 
achieved by the North has done 
more than any recent event to 
lessen the probabilities of peace. 
Assuredly, no such calamity as 
the taking of Atlanta has be- 
fallen the Confederates since the 
fall of Vicksburg; and when 
once the truth that Sherman’s 
troops had entered the strong- 
hold reached New York, the 
neas was celebrated by re- 
joicings as extravagant as 
though the “rebellion” had 
really been “ trampled out” in 
that ninety days which was for 
so long the period assigned for 
the termination of the war, 

Towards the end of last 
month General Shermsn, it will 
be remembered, had drawn his 
line more to the west of Atlanta, 
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and gradually extended his 


right wing so as to threaten the 
Macon railroad at a point within 
a mile or two of the town. This 
railroad, which is the main line 
of communication between 
Atlanta and the South, is joined, 
about five miles below the town, 
by the West Point Railway, 
which connects the central 
stronghold of Georgia with 
Alabama and Mississippi. The 
two lines united each point, 
and Sherman's first intention 
appears to have been to strike 
the Macon road at a point 
above the junctions between it 
and Atlanta. This plan was, 
however, frustrated by the con- 
centration of a considerable 
force—nearly half General 
Hood's army—at a point below 
the junction. Sherman then 
determined to move the main 
body of his army from the 
vicinity of Atlanta, and, by 
making a detour to the south- 
west and crossing the West 
Point line, reached the Macon 
line, between fifteen and twenty 
miles below Atlanta, Leaving 
one army corps under General 
Slocum, he accordingly moved 
his army from the immediate 
neighbourhood of Atlanta, and 
on the 30th of August crossed 
the West Point line and reached 
a good position for striking the 
Macon road, the right wing, 
under General Howard, being 
near Jonesborough, where the 
Confederates were in force, They 
came Out in the afternoon of 
the same day, and assaulted the 
Federal right, but were easily 
repulsed with heavy loss. 
Sherman then moved forward 
his centre and left wing to 
wards the railway, so as to 
bring his line nearly parallel 
with the Macon road above 
Jonesborough, Having broken 
up the whole railway in his front 
from wing to wing. he assaulted 
the position cf Jonesborough on 
Sept. 1, and captured the works, 
with ten guns and nearly 2000 
prisoners, The vanquished army 
retreated during the night, and 
were pursued by Shearman to 
the next line of defence, eight 
or ten miles farther down the 
road, By this rapid and sne- 
cessful movement Sherman at 
once cut Hood’s army in two 
and occupied his main line of 
communication, ‘I'he Confede- 
rate General, therefore, had no 
option but to abandon Atlanta, 
which he did at once, blowing 
up the magazines and destroy- 
ing as much as possible of the 
stores that could not be hastily 
removed, Fourteen pieces of 
artillery, however, a large 
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number of small-arms, and a considerable amount of material, 
fell into the hands of the victorious Federals when they took 
possession of it the following day. : 

It seems that Hood and his forces disappeared during 
the night, and that after the magazines were blown up 
the twentieth corps under Slocum, left behind by Sherman, 
advanced and fade possession of Atlanta without any serious 
opposition. Strongly fortified as it was, it was believed that the 
ms might have held out for months longer with an army much 
fewer in number than that of Hood; but it is reported that a great 
proportion of his troops were raw militia, old men, and lads scarcely 
able to hold a musket, while they were short both of ammunition 
and provisions. Whatever ma, the real state of the case, there 
can be no doubt whatever of General Sherman’s military skill and 
fertility of resources during a difficult and eventually successful 
campaign. Lieutenant-General Grant it is said lately expressed an 
opinion that Sherman “is a head and shoulders taller than any other 
General in the service,” and it is tolerably certain that for some 
time, at all events, this opinion will be shared by the whole people 
of the Federal States. 


General William T, Sherman was born in Ohio in 1818, and was | 


a pupil at West Point, where he graduated in the same class 
with General Thomas, being promoted to a first lieutenancy in 
184i. During the Mexican war he served in California, where his 
meritorious conduct procured for him the rank of Captain, At the 
commencement of hostilities with the South he offered his services 


to the Federal Government, and was appointed Colonel of the 
thirteenth infantry, which regiment he commanded at the battle of 
0 Being afterwards raised to the rank of Brigadier- 
General, he succeeded General Anderson in command of the a ci 
ment of the Ohio, from which he was removed because he declared 
that 200,000 men would be needed to fight the rebels successfully in 
Kentucky ; astatement which, however distateful at the time, seems 
to have founded on a rational knowledge of the work that 
would ensue, At the Battle of Shiloh he took so prominent a 
that General Halleck reported to the War Department that the final 
success of the battle was mainly due to him. On his promotion to 
the rank of Major-General he was intrusted with the command of 
the fifth division of General Grant's army, and took an important 
part in the siege of Vicksburg, since which he has been moving in 
various strategical positions, which have at last resulted in his 
successful accomplishment of one of the most important successes 
which have been achieved by the Federal army during the entire 
war, 


THE WHARVES AT NASSAU, NEW PROVIDENCE. 

As a supplement to the View of the Harbour of Nassau, 
which has ineaky appeared in these columns, we this week publish 
an Engraving of the Wharves of that now busy port, with a 
celebrated blockade-runner, the Fanny (which, however, we believe 
has since been captured), discharging cotton at the public wharf. Two 
other blockade-running steamers are also shown, together with a 
new warehouse in course of erection. Till receny, the trade was 
being pursued with as much vigour as ever, the local journals bein 
filled with lists of arrivals and departures from and to the blockad 
ports. At last advices, however, the trade had been nearly sus- 
pended, in consequence of the vessels engaged in it requiring repair, 
and from fever having broken out to a serious extent among the 
officers and crews of the blockade-runners, some of which had lost 
nearly half their complement of hands. Amongst those who | 
had died of fever was Captain Butcher, who first took the Alabama 
to sea, and was in command of that famous cruiser until superseded | 
by Captain Semmes. The pestilence, however, was on the decrease, 
and it was expected that active operations would ere long be 
resumed, those vessels requiring repair having gone to Nova Scotia | 
for the purpose. The vigilance of the Federal cruisers was in no | 
way abated, but all their efforts were ineffectual to suppress the 
trade, the enormous profits of which amply cover the risks involved. 
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ADULTERATION. 

Or all detestable phases of dishonesty there can scarcely be 
any meaner and more reprehensible in itself, or more fraught 
with injury to the community, than the system of adulteration | 
of our daily food and drink, It is worse even than ordinary 
theft, of which it forms a distinct species. The pickpocket, 
who purloins a handkerchief or a watch, leaves his patient to 
find out the full extent of the wrong. The knavish tradesman, 
who purloins a handful from each pound of tea, coffee, or | 
sugar which he sells, conceals his crime, and makes no scruple 
of supplying the deficiency with articles which he knows | 
can only be injurious to his customers’ health, The baker 
is not content to supply a small and inferior loaf, but 
must make it appear a large one, and disguise the defects of 
its materials, by the addition of lime, burnt bones, alum, and 
potatoes, The dairyman steals the milk which he pretends to 
sell, and disposes of it at twice ita real value by augment- 
ing itsquantity with nasty mixtures known only tohis fraternity, 
The publican, under pretext of vending fermented andalcoholic | 
liquors, dispenses stupefying and maddening medicaments, 
The fatty substance, or “ butter of cocoa,” abstracted from 
the pure material and sold for medical purposes, is replaced 
by tallow. For curry-powder we are supplied with ground 
rice and redlead ; for sugar, with plaster of Paris, woody fibres | 
of sugarcane, “trash,” “ sporules and filaments of fungi,” “stony 
grit,” andthe“ disgusting insects, acari.” We quote from areport | 
published some years since by Dr. Hassall, Our children’s 
gweetmeats are coloured with chromate of lead, gamboge, red- | 
lead, bisulphuret of mercury, carbonate, and in some instances 
even arsenite, of copper. Of pickles, nineteen out of twenty | 
samples owe their acidity to sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol, 
while others draw their green tint from an admixture | 
of the salts of copper, Anchovies are bottled with red paint, | 
isinglass imitated by animal glue, and even the medicines 
and dietary of our invalids are commingled with fraudulent 
admixtures worthless if not injurious to the consumer. 

Mr, Phillips, principal of the Government Laboratory, has 
had much to say lately, in his published report on adul- 

terations, Snuff, as he tells us, is largely admixed with lime, | 
the use of which is not prohibited, Samples of beer have | 


| the bishopric of Edinburgh. 


| murder of his wife, aged seventeen—the parties having been married three | 


| three several convictions, and, as the sentences are to take effect in succession, | 
| he is condemned to penal servitude for thirty-two years. | 


| reeumed her place, The scene caused some commotion in the crowded church. 


been found to contain coculus indicus (a stupefying narcotic 
berry, used by poachers for paralysing pheasants and fish), 
grains of paradise, capsicum (or cayenne), proto-sulphate of 
iron (the result of which is colic and vomiting), and tobacco, 
Pepper is found to be adulterated with rice-husks, starch, 
linseed meal, and, in one instance, ground pinewood or 
sawdust, ; 

It is not to be supposed that these disclosures by a specially- 
appointed officer of the Government will be disregarded. The 
question is, what punishment will be sufficient, not for mere 
retaliation upon the offenders, but for the prevention of their 
practices? Fines are insufficient, for adulterators find means 
to make their profits pay pecuniary mulcts, and, in fact, money 
penalties may even act as a stimulus to increased offences which 
may reimburse the offenders, The great remedy is publicity. 
Not mere publication of newspaper reports, which may be sup- 
pressed to make room for more interestivg matter, or which 
may never reach the classes for whose behoof they are made, but 
direct notice to the customers of the offenders, Make these 
publish their own fraud and infamy, The course is easy and 
practicable enough, In every case of clearly proved fraudu- 
lent adulteration let the defendant be bound by heavy recog- 
nigances and under severe personal penalties, to exhibit in his 
shop window a legible, printed notice containing the record 
of his offence and of his conviction, The only way to check 
adulteration is to make it not pay. It is avarice which 
prompts the crime, and, as this is the essential vice of the act, 


Ever since Lord Westbury delivered that terrible judgm : 
on the “ Essays and Reviews,” the bishops and other rere terie 
swells have been in an awful funk, as the schoolboys say—perplexed 
with fear of change—and devising all sorts of impracticable schemes 
to patch up the fence round the Church which the inexorable Lord 
Chancellor so recklessly broke down. By-the-way, I heard the 
other day of a clergyman who openly preached against his Lord- 
ship, taking for his text “The boar out of the wood doth waste it, 
and the wild beast of the field doth devour it.” The “boar out 
of the wood” was, of course, the learned Lord. Who was likened 
to ‘the wild beast of the field that doth devour it ’’ I did not hear 
The last scheme devised by the bishops is to send round a declara- 
tion of faith to our men of science, setting forth that there can be 
no antagonism between revealed and scientific truth, witha request 
to the said men of science to affix their signatures thereto. Men of 
science—all the most eminent of them—have, however, of course, 
declined to comply with this impudent request. OF course, the 
refusal was couched in courteous language ; but in private, you may 
be sure, our philosophers spoke of this audacious attempt to fetter 
their minds very freely, and applied to it language more forcible 
than polite. To my thought, this attempt is stupid and wicked ; 
stupid, for every man whose brains are not addled must see that 
no declaration like this, though it were to be signed by all the scientific 
men in the world, could stop inquiry. The inquisition, with all its 
terrors—its wheels and racks, and all its multitudinous apparatus of 
torture—could not do that. Revealed truth and scientific truth are 
one. All truth is one; but to ascertain what is revealed truth will, 
and must, and ought to be the object of every man’s search. The 
old Coggeshall farmer, who put up hurdles to keep the flies off his 
turnips, soon discovered that the flies not only got through the bars 
of his hurdles but over them. Our bishops are more stupid than he, 
Finding that their hurdle fence is a failure, they are attempting to 
wattle it up. But this scheme is wicked ; for one of the ideas of the 
promoters is that all who refuse to sign will be socially ostracised as 
infidels; and thirty years ago, mind you, this threat meant to be 
conveyed, though not expressed, would not have been a brutum 


let this be made, as it should be, the lever by which it is to be | /umen, Happily, however, the times have improved. Such men 


overthrown, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE CONDITION OF THE PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA and the health of the 
Royal infant continue satisfactory. 

AN EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT was inaugu- 
rated at Halifax on Saturday. The statue is by Mr. Thorneycroft. 

PRINCE HUMBERT inspected the troops at Woolwich on Wednesday, 

THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE remains in much the same languid state as 
when he first arrived at Clumber. His airings are less frequent and no 
decided improvement in his health can be reported. 

LORD BROUGHAM has just completed his eighty-sixth year, his Lordship 
having been born on the 19th of September, 1778, 

Tue REY. Dr. JOUN STRAIN, President of St. Mary’s Catholic College at 
Blairs, near Aberdeen, has been appointed to succeed the late Dr. Gillis in 


THE LEGISLATURE OF QUEENSLAND has passed an Act legalising mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister. 

GARIBALDI's health is reported to be perfectly re-established, 

AN INSPECTOR OF THE BELFAST POLICE has been committed for trial | 
for inciting the mob to riot during the recent party disturbances, 

AN ARAB IN ALGIERS, fourteen years of age, has been convicted of the 


years. 

TUE GREAT INTERNATIONAL PRIZE FIGHT between Joe Coburn and 
Jem Mace is appointed for the 4th proximo. 

A GOOD-LOOKING YOUNG Lapy, dressed in black, appeared among the 
reporters at the Chicago Convention as correspondent for a Philadelphia 
paper. 

Tie ADMIRALTY has resolved to reduce very materially the rigging of 
the ironclads, it having been found that the lightly sparred vessels, Defence 
and Enterprise, had the advantage of the heavier-rigged vessels of the fleet | 
in sailing. 

Tuk GOVERNMENT AT MONTE VIDEO have refused the ultimatum | 
addressed to them by Brazil with a view to the pacification of the Republic | 
of the Uruguay, and an armed intervention by Brazil is consequently | 
expected, 

GARDINER, 8 New South Wales bushranger, has been sentenced, under | 


Mrs. EMMA SHARP, the wife of a mechanic residing at Bowling, near | 
Leeds, is now engaged in performing the pedestrian feat of walking 1000 | 
miles in 1000 consecutive hours. 

THE ANNUAL SPEECHES AT CURIST’S HOSPITAL were delivered on | 
Wednesday morning. The Lord Mayor, as is the custom on such occasions, | 
proceeded in state to the school. The orations bristled over with allusions | 
to Alma Mater, and with expressions of sympathy for the Danes, 

THE CANADIAN CONFERENCE has decided that the union of the British 
North American provinces would be satisfactory, provided that the terms of 
alliance could be arranged. 

PARROTT, a farmer at Great Kemble, was whipping some pigs and a boar 
out of his yard, when the boar attacked him, causing him to fall into a ditch 
close by, where it gored him in so frightful a manner as fo cause his dea'h. 

Tuk COUEN FAMILY has emigrated from Rome in order to escape the 
persecution of the Government. Notwithstanding the steps taken by the | 
French Ambassador, the young Cohen had not been restored to his parents. 

THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF AN AUGUSTINIAN MONASTERY was laid in 
London on Tuesday, the Right Rev. Monsignore Manning, Provost of the 
diocese of Westminster, preaching on the occasion. 

THE MAN KING, who foolishly boasted that he was an accomplice in the 
murder of Mr. Briggs, has been discharged from custody, after suffering a 
fortnight’s confinement and receiving a severe lecture from the magistrate 
for his silly conduct. 

A WESTERN EDITOR was recently requested to send his paper to a distant 

my, ied he would take his pay in “ trade.” At the end of the year 
foi that his new subscriber was a coflin-maker. 

ASMALL SAILING-BOAT was upset in Belfast Lough on Saturday last, and 
four men were drowned. The deceased appear to have been all more or less | 
intoxicated. Each of the four was married, and had a family depending 
upon him for support. 

AN AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AT MASHAM, in the North Riding, was 
driving a reaping- on Monday when the horse ran away, hy in 
endeavouring to check it, the man fell among the knives of the machine and 
was so fearfully cut that he died very shortly afterwards. 

Tur LeEDs BANKING COMPANY sto; payment on Monday. The 
assets are estimated at £1,045,749, including £786,000 due from po 3 
and the liabilities amount to £754,000, including £255,000 deposits and 
£278,000 current accounts. 

ORDERS were received in India on the 14th of July last to remove from 
cadres, and give promotion in their place, all lientenant-colonels who have | 
been transferred to the Staff corps ; but this transfer does not go lower. This 
will give considerable promotion. Promotion is also to be given for transfers | 
into line regiments. 

DURING THE READING OF BANNS in Manchester Cathedral, on Sunday, 
& woman rose from her seat, and, when two names were mentioned, 
aaid, in a loud tone of voice, “I forbid that!" She was requested by one o! 
the apparitors to make her objection in the vestry after service, snd she | 


PROFESSOR DONATI, the astronomer at Florence, announces the discovery 
of a new comet, being the third of the present ear, in the constellation of 
Leo Minor, Its motion is very slow, which leads to the supposition that it | 
is approaching the earth and sun; and is therefore not unlikely to appear 
under much larger dimensions than at present. Its actual appearance through 
the telescope is that of a very weak nebula. 

AN OLD WOMAN, apparently poverty-stricken, recently died in a tow: 
on the Scheldt. After her death property to the prone A of two million 
guilders was found, There were pots full of the gold and silver of with- | 
drawn and forgotten currencica, which had been buried for years; there | 


was a box full of Austrian and other stock certificates, the coupons of which ; for Poole. 


had not been cut off for a quarter of a century; while in a tin caniste 
which might have been the domestic tea-caddy, LHL a quarter of a million’s 
worth of bank notes, musty with the accumulated damp of years. 


GALLANT ReEscUE BY A YOUNG LADY.—A young laty, named Mies 


| may be expected to grow somewhat in seven years, 


as Lyell, and Murchison, and Herschel care no more for these 


threats than ge do for the ban of the Pope. 
Apropos of all this, you will have seen that Colenso was received 
at the British Association meeting with all the honours. He was 


first cheered faintly, then came a few scattered hisses, and then up 
rose the vast assembly and burst forth in a storm of cheers. Now, 
I interpret this enthusiasm in this way: We must not suppose that 
all those people who cheered so lustily approved of the Bishop's 
criticisms, or had even read them ; but iy Magy all learned from 
the newspapers of the attempts which had been made to put him 
down ; how the screw had been put upon him to make him resign 
his bishopric ; how he had been inhibited to preach at Lutterworth 
and elsewhere, and generally subjected to all sorts of misrepre- 
sentations and other annoyances ; cruelly persecuted, in short ; and 
these cheers were a good, honest, hearty English protest against 
these attempts to silence instead of confuting the Tahoe. It is 
clear, then, that the plan of social ostracism won't do. And, now, allow 
me to say that upon “ Essays and Reviews” and Colenso criticism 
I offer no opinion here; but, in common with the enthusiastic 
cheerers at Bath, I must protest against all these attempts to stop 
inquiry. We have long since got rid of Government licensing of 
books. State prosecutions of political and religious heresies have 
fallen into disuse since William Hone—all honour to his memory, 
therefore—defeated the Attorney-General and two Judges, specially 
instructed to obtain conviction ; and, having broken from our necka 
the political yoke, we cannot and will not allow an ecclesiastical 


Mr. Henry Seymour—“ Henry Seymour,” mark you !—his real 
name is Henry Danby Seymour ; but there isa Digby Seymour in the 
House, and Mr. Danby Seymour used to be often mistaken for 
Mr. Digby Seymour, and this annoyed Mr. Danby Seymour ; so from 
all division-lists he eliminated the Danby, and now stands as plain 
Henry Seymour—Mr, Henry Seymour, then, has been holding forth 
at Poole, to his constituents there, and he has pronounced for a 
very extensive Parliamentary reform indeed. Nothing less than 
household suffrage will satisfy him; and, in perspective, he sees 
even a larger suffrage than this before him. Manhood suffrage as 
soon as the people get to be a little better educated. In 1857 
Mr. Henry Seymour spoke of a gradual extension of the suffrage ; 
but that is seven years ago; and a man’s mind, if it have room, &c., 
Now, in 1857 
Mr. Seymour hardly had room to expand. He was then Secretary 
of the Board of Control, which used to sit in a dingy old bureau 
in that dark and gloomy thoroughfare, Cannon-street, Westminster. 
Moreover, Mr, Vernon Smith (now Lord Lyvedon) was his chief. 
Under such circumstances, Mr. Seymour could hardly be expected 
toexpand. In 1858 the Whig Government went out, and the Con- 
servatives came in; and, as we all remember, there was a Reform 
Bill on the tapis; but in the discussion upon this bill we do not 
remember that Mr. Seymour propounded his household suffrage 
scheme. It was not till 1860, when another Whig Government 
had been formed—in which no place had been found for Mr. 
Seymour, and he got quite clear of the deadening influence of a 
Government office and into the fresh, crisp, healthful air below the 
gangway, that his mind began to expand. We, who have to attend 
the House of Commons to watch proceedings there, have often seen 
instances of this kind. ‘Take the most lively bird that ever 
chirruped from his perch below the gangway and set him down 
upon the Treasu mch, and he is sure to become silent and 
moping like a bird moulting ; whilst, on the other hand, take the 
dullest bird from the Treasury bench and set him on his old perch, 
and he will wake up, flutter his feathers, and break forth into the 
most astonishing songs. Of course I do not allude here to the 

cocks of the waik,” but to the smaller underling birds. The chiefs 
are, for the most part, as lively in office as they are out; but even 
they are observed to sing very different songs from the Opposition 
side to those which we got from them when they were on the 
Treasury bench. Besides, there is another reason why Mr. Seymour 
has blown out so expansively. There is a general election ahead 
and very near, and it has been noticed by naturalists that a general 
election has a very strong forcing power upon the minds of 
members of Parliament. Your Tory expands almost into a Whig; 
— Whig into a Radical, and something more. Now, if Lo 

almerston should come back with a large majority, and should find 
a place for Mr, Seymour in his Government, and should be igen 2 
to bring forward a small Reform Bill, with a £6 franchise, what 
would Mr. Seymour do? Do? Why, pocket his notions and hold 
his tongue—contract as rapidly as he has expanded, 

But here comes before usa very different man—to wit, Mr. Baxter, 


| yoke to be placed there instead. 


| at Montrose—who has been addressing his constituents, Mr. Baxter 


never fluctuates, as some men do. As he was when he first came 
into Parliament, in 1855, so he is now, A Radical he was in 1855, 
and a Radical he is in 1864. But, then, Mr. Baxter never changes 
his position in the House ; does not migrate from the Treasury bench 
to below the gangway, nor from below the gangway to the Treasury 
bench. He has never held office, docs not want office. He has had 
it offered him and refused it. He might have succeeded Mr. 
Stansfeld, but declined the offer. Well, as Mr. Baxter has not been 
subjected to such variable climates as Mr. Henry Seymour, his mind 
has not contracted and expanded like that of the honourable member 
) To my mind, there is no better representative of the 
people in the House of Commons than Mr, Baxter. He does not 
talk so often as many of the members, and for this reason—he never 
rises to speak till he has something to say, and he sits doxn when 
he has done. Oh, si sic omnes! How wal should we get to bed! 
How short would be our Sessions! I ventnre to say that, if all the 


Fanny Churchward, very gallantly rescued from drowning Miss Mary talking members were to adopt Mr. Baxter's rule, the House would 


Pritchard, of Abergavenny, who on Monday last was bathing on the Ply- 
mouth Hoe, Miss Pritchard was fast being carried out to sea by the tide 
when Miss Churchward plunged into the water, without waiting to divest 
herself of any clothing, and brought her safe on shore. This is the third 
life this young woman has saved during the present summer, 


never sit after nine o'clock, and would do all its work in three 
months, Mr. Baxter's speech to his constituents is far away the 
best extra-Parliamentary speech that has been made this autumn. 
It was really an account of his stewardship—plain, simple, but 
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d full of facts. The good people of Montrose ought to 
logit doubt are, abundantly satisfied with their member, 
bai William Cowper does not shine brilliantly in the House—far 
it. He is, nevertheless, an energetic Chief Commissioner, and 


pee has taste. It is to him that we owe the beautiful flower- 
nade in St. James's Park, the like in Battersea Park, and a tropical 


A nt there. Now, all this is very good, and not very costly ; 
a Pespe about as costly as three or four Armstrong guns ; Serta 
vot nearly so as the testing experiments at Shoeburyness, Mr, 
Cowper, is now busy about another small work. He is making a 
rotten-row by the side of Birdcage-walk, from the end of Great 
George-street to the Palace. It is inside the St. James's Park 
inclosure, down the avenue between the palisades and the broad 
‘ath, This is a sop in the pan to the swells, who have of late 
Fnumbled about the expenses of Battersea Park. I expect to see a 
rotten-row made in the Green Park also, and then the Belgravians 
and Tyburnians will be able to gallop nearly all the way from 
Kensington —_ to the Houses of Parliament without fear of 
aming their steeds. 

Jari" { Tomitted to mention last week that Sir Charles Wood had 
been doing duty as Secretary of State in attendance on her Majesty 
at Balmoral as well as Sir George Grey. But what does it matter? 
‘The duty is taken by the various Secretaries of State in turn, or by 
arrangement among themselves; and, of course, they are changed 
from time to time. I had only noticed the name of the Home Secre- 
tary as being “on duty ” in the north. 

“Annadale” is the unpretentious title of Mr. Wilkie Collins's new 
novel, which is to follow “Margaret Denzil” in the Cornhill 
Magazine. A reprint of this last-named story is in the press, Miss 
Martineau has taken up the subject of Middle-Class Education, on 
which subject she has written two papers for the Cornhill Magazine. 

There was a Lg? Song gathering on Wednesday morning 
at the Olympic Theatre. The whole of the scenery, wardrobe, 
and stage effects were to be sold by auction in consequence of the 
dissolution of partnership between Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Emden, and 
the late Mr. Robson. However, intending purchasers were disap- 
pointed, for the auctioneers announced that the property was 
“withdrawn,” and that no sale was to take place. I wonder what 
on earth anyone, save and except members of the theatrical 
profession, could have wanted at this sale; and a perusal of 
the catalogue has by no means satisfied my mind. I can 
imagine that youthful histrionic aspirants intending to play 
the Hamlets and the Othellos might find “nineteen pairs of 
plush breeches,” a safe investment ; and lot No. 9, ‘twenty-seven 
useful waistcoats,” would be a good bargain to anybody. I do 
not know what sort of actor could want “six Polish coats;” and 
no power on earth but that of Great Scotland-yard could have 
the remotest interest in ‘five burlesque police ditto,” to say nothing 
of “five tunics, various,” which are comprised in the same lot. 
“Six page’s plush dresses” is an interesting item, as also is 
“four burlesque satin ditto.” Lot 54 would be an eligible 
investment for lunatic housekeepers furnishing for Hanwell. 
It consists of “four Arab striped cloaks, six Egyptian 
ditto, and three bed-gowns.” Lot 85 ridicules the civil 
authorities again, for it comprises “six policemen's burlesque 
coats "—policemen’s burlesque, not burlesque police ; and “six pairs 
of full red trunks.” Then comes the ladies’ wardrobe. This, indeed, 
is sacred ground, Could any one mortal, for the mere con- 
sideration of paltry lucre, possess such treasures as “six Grecian 
dresses and draperies (ballet).” I say nothing of “ pink satin petti- 
coat and a white ditto;” or of a “silver brocaded dress and robe, 
Turkish trousers, and vest;” or of “twelve tuck-up ditto and 
fourteen bodices;” or of “six nun’s dresses and a crinoline,” 
which last, strange to say, are in the same lot; and oh ! how happy 
must that lot be. For the furniture, I can imagine no family mad 
enough to buy a “ property fireplace, and a ditto “with steam 
apparatus ;” “ten stage banks,” or a “dummy pianoforte.” To 
have “three stage clocks” would be an embarrassment of riches, 
and to a “ basket-sheep” the public would doubtless say “ Bah !” 
Lot 39 is indeed a sad one, and evokes memories that make 
the subject impossible to pursue in other than a serious spirit. It 
reads :—* The following dresses, worn by the late Mr. Robson in the 
characters of Medea, a Queen Eleanor, ‘ The Doge of 
Doralto,’ ‘The Thumping gacy,’ ‘Alfred the Great,’ ‘Going 
to the Bad,’ ‘Catching an Heiress,’ ‘The Porter's Knot,’ and 
“Mephistophiles.” Surely it was hardly good taste to offer these for 
a me soon after the favourite actor's funeral, “ Alas! poor 

orick ! 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Tue theatrical season is setting in with unusual severity. On 
Saturday last the Strand and Sadler's Wells Theatres opened; on 
Monday the audience were again admitted to the Haymarket; 
and this day Drury-Lane commences its second season under its 
promt management. While speaking of the “national” estab- 
sexe nek ip why called “national” I could never guess— 
I am sorry to tell you that Mr. Falconer is very seriously ill. 

To begin at the beginning, a full house was assembled at the 
HAYMARKET to see “Phe Castle of Andalusia,” “ Friend Waggles,” 
and “A Kiss in the Dark.” ‘The Castle of Andalusia,” which was 
written by Mr. O'Keefe, was revived for the occasion of Mr. 
Buckstone’s benefit last season. It has not been played for many 
years in London—a fact which will by no means surprise 
those who witness it. Indeed, those who wish to enjoy 
Mr, O'’Keefe’s melodrama, play, farce, opera, or whatever it may 
be called, had better hasten to do.so, as the chances are that the 
chef-d’euvre is likely to lie “ dormouse,” as the elder Mr, Weller 
has it, for the next few centuries. “The Castle of Andalusia” 
(where was the castle of Andalusia ?—it is a perfect chateau 
a’Espagne) has no plot, or if it has, it is so confused that 
your “Lounger,” assisted by half a dozen friends who have 
concocted and unravelled many plots in their time, could 
not discover it. It exactly as much incident as plo’, 
and the dialogue is iovedion. There is some very spirited music 
in it, and some exceedingly tame ditto. Mr. Buckstone’s 
appearance as theimpudent robber, Spado, was greeted with reiterated 
rounds of te Mr. Chippendale and Mr. Compton were 
also, as the Yankees say, ‘ ovated.” Miss Louise Keeley was encored 
most deservedly in the lively ballad of “ Two strings to his bow ;” 
Miss Nelly Moore as Victoria looked the sweetest and demurest of 
possible nuns ; and Mdme. Weiss obtained considerable applause for 
er execution of one or two of Messrs. Hatton’s and Howard 
Glover's popular songs, Certainly our immediate ancestors, who, if 
We are to believe what we are told, were fortunate in the ion 
of an enormous wealth of dramatic and artistic talent, never heard 
Dr. Arnold's “Flow, thou regal purple stream,” “ On by the spur of 
valour goaded,” or “The Wolf,” sung with finer voice, effect, and 
energy than by that admirable basso, Mr. Weiss. I must admit, too, 
that I saw some old—some very old— playgoers nodding their heads 
with pleasure ; the familiar words and music may have brought back 
the memories of the days of boyhood. Morton's capital old 
Olympie farce of “ Frien Waggles” followed. The National 
Authem was sung, and the “Kiss in the Dark” concluded the per- 
formances, 

_At the Srranp, the farces of “Short and Sweet” and “ Where's 
Your Wife ?” were the setting for the revival of the burlesque of the 

Miller and His Men,” Hardly one of the cld favourites who 
played the parts in the original cast now 5 the pnns and sing 
iy Parodies of this joint production of the late Mr. Talfourd and 
Mr. Byron, Miss Charlotte Saunders (Grindoff) is I know not 
where ; Mr. John Clarke (Lothair) acts at the St. James's; Mr. 
vames Rogers is dead } and though Miss Marie Wilton appeared in 
relat) pecoming evening dress when the company “ ranged them- 
chad to sing “God Save the Queen,” yet she did not play Karl, 
Which character was raat with great sauciness, liveli- 
ray and effect by Miss Eliza Johnstone. I do not believe 
that the cast of any revival ever equalled the original per- 
j auce still, Mesdames Simpson, Ada Swanborough, and 
sate © Fenton, James, and ‘thorne, were 


Jarson, and Messrs, 
Well received aud laughed at “cousumedly,” aa they say in those 
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old comedies which it is 
seldom now. The other recognised favourites of the company, 
Messrs, Parselle, Belford, and Turner, were applauded on their first 
appearance with that sort of personal feeling exhibited in theatres 
where the artists can almost shake hands with the sitters in the 
auditorium ; and, talking of the auditorium, let me say that the 
comfort of the public has been very carefull 
theatre has been thoroughly redecorated, the boxes enlarged and 
provided with spring cushions, and another row of stalls affords 
boxes, pit, and gallery an increased o rtunity of criticising 
symmetrical back-partings and snowy abot. 

SADLER'’s WELLS “elected” to open with Sheridan Knowles’s 
somewhat dreary play of “ Love.” I know that to express anything 
but the most fervid admiration of five acts of blank verse containing 
incident enough to carry through a one-act drama—is to be ranked 
by that worthy class the theatrical fogey as “a worldling ;” and 
by those amiable ancients whose delight it is to talk, “taste, 
Shakspeare, and the musical-glasses,” as a person of low and 
depraved mental capacity ; despite this, I will screw up sufficient 
courage to say that Ido think that, in the days of oil-lamps, our 
forefathers made some mistakes, and stamped several very indif- 
ferent, leaden pieces with the hall-mark of their a proval. Miss 
Marriott was very successful in her impersonation of the Countess, 
Mr. George Melville, who, two or three seasons ago, was the leading 
actor at the Lyceum, made his appearance as Huon, and secured the 
goodwill of the legitimists of Islington. 

_ ‘A Fight with Fate” is the i title of the new sensa- 
tion drama at the Surrey. My limits do not permit me to describe 
the complicated plot of this latest offering at the shrine of realism, 
I must, therefore, content myself by saying that every combination 
of every variety of every unfortuitous circumstance groups itself 
round and about the hero of the piece, Henry Martindale, who, 
despised and persecuted through four acts, turns ont at last to be 
neither murderer, convict, nor thief, but no less a person than the 
Marquis of Ormond; and, if in real life we do not see the 
ultimate triumph of virtue and downfall of villany so often 
as on the stage, all the worse for real life and all the better 
for the stage. The great effect of the drama is the burning 
of a man-of-war, which is an extraordinary piece of mechanical 
contrivance, One minute the toppling masts, the crackling 
deck, and falling spars are seen lighted up redly by the 
flames. A loud report is heard; the powder-magazine is su posed 
to have exploded, the vessel parts in a cloud of smoke, pen ina 
second, where the auditor looked upon the lurid blaze of a wrecked 
ship, he sees only a gray, tumbling sea, and a leaden sky, The 
billows were admirably imitated, and when the raft with the 
principal characters clinging to it appeared tossing on the mimic 
ocean, the house applauded rapturously, and Mr. Shepherd and his 
fellow-passengers were called before the curtain, possibly to 
convince the audience that they were not really dawns, Another 
effect is an earthquake on a tropical island, in which the Gorilla 
figures almost as mischievously as in the pages of M. de Chaillu’s and 
Mr. Winwood Reade’s works. Mr. Fernandez, as the hero Martindale, 
acted with great spirit and feeling. Mr. Vollaire was the heartiest, 
most hospitable, and unfeeling of naval officers. Mr. Edgar, as the 
roué forger, exhibited all the refrigerated villany peculiar to the upper 
classes as represented in this class of drama; and Mr. Felix Rogers 
was a very comic London cad and powder-monkey, Miss Georgina 
Pauncefort an interesting heroine and devoted wife, and Mr. Shepherd 
a philanthropic missionary, who instilled the wholesomest of precepts 
in the hearts of all around him. The “Fight with Fate” is a real 
Surrey success. A new comedy with an extraordinary title is under- 
lined. Here it is: “ Fast Friends Up a Tree ; or, How to Shave the 
Governor!” 

The OLymric has closed, and the Ticket-of-Leave Man, in the 
person of Mr. Neville, has taken refuge in other climes, The 
theatre re-opens skortly with entirely new internal fittings and 
decorations, a new management, and, in some respects, a new 
company. 

Mr. Sothern has made an extraordinary success as David Garrick, 
at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Toole leaves the Adelphi for a trip in the provinces. On 
Monday next a new star will be offered for public approbation. I 
am forbidden to say anything about him or his antecedents, for I 
heard them from a private source, and am in a manner sworn to 
secresy, 


FINE ARTS. 


Sees Searaoes 
THE PICTURES AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

NaTuRE is almost too powerful a rival to Art at Sydenham. The 
lovely view of Kent from the outer galleries makes us difficult to 
please in landscape-painting. Even Mr. Arthur Hughes's colouring 
would pale somewhat before the pure brilliancy of the dexterously 
variegated flower-beds. And as for water colour, what can equal 
the exquisite hues which Iris paints upon the fountains where the 
sun kisses their silvery columns? Even at this late period of the 
year, when autumn is touching with gold the woods of Kent, the 
critic, with the highest notions of duty, finds it difficult to tear him- 
self from the terraces to seek the picture-galleries, For the Crystal 
Palace Company finds a niche in its enormous space for painting ; 
and, indeed, if numbers were all that we require, the collection 
would be one of the finest in England. Unfortunately, quality does 
not keep pace with quantity, and, although the catalogue runs up 
to 1600, the good pictures may be counted on our fingers. 

The chief attraction of this the ninth annual exhibition of pictures 
is eet forth as the private collection of Mr. Henry Bicknell, of 
Cavendish House, Clapham-common, who has very generously lent 
it to the Crystal Palace Company. We observe that the directors 
are desirous of meeting some other art-patron, who will lend his 

ictures, a8 Mr, Bicknell has done. We hope that their wishes may 
te gratified, for the notion is an exceedingly good one. But we 
must be allowed to add, without meaning any offence, that 
their next loan-exhibition should be better selected and more 
attractive than the present one. Mr. Bicknell deserves the 
highest praise for consenting to part with his property so long ; but 
he ap) to have a great partiality for paintings by Mr. 
Roberts, which, to take the lowest ground of objection, savours too 
much of toujours perdriz. To popularise such exhibitions, and 
thus educate the public to a taste for art, there must be a little 
more variety. : 

We must not forget that there is one great curiosity here shown— 
the first picture ever exhibited by Mr. Reberts (44), “New Abbey, 
Dumfries.” It contrasts strangely with the later works of the 
same artist hanging near it. One can detect but little promise of 
the bold and dashing but effective and correct brush (with all its 
mannerism) so familiar to those who visit the exhibitions. — 

The Turners are by no means good specimens. “Ivy Bridge” (3) 
is the best—“ Palestrina” (1) being one of those later works 
illustrative of the artist’s mysterious “MS, Poem, the Fallacies 
of Hope.” 

There are some pleasing little sea-pieces by Mr. Cooke, but they 
are, we should say, early works. Mr. C, Stanfield’s “Mouth of the 
Humber” is also, we fancy, an early one; but Mr. G. Stanfield’s 
“ River Scene” (23) is rea!ly a — meritorious work, though hung 
rather too high to be seen properly. 

Mr, Sant is another ‘artlat hs is represented here, we should 
imagine, by a picture painted many years since. It is a very charm- 
ing head of a young lady—a portrait—but lacks the refinement and 
dexterous handling that have won Mr, Sant so much reputation in 
later years. AS 

Two little pictures by Mr. Frost are very pleasing indeed, and 
show clearly that he should not attempt to till very large canvases. 
No. 13 is an Etty—“ Venus and Cupid.” ‘The feet of Venus are 
concealed by gauzy drapery in an awkward way, which would 
suggest, in the case of any other artist, an inability to draw those 
members, F 

‘There are also t'vo or three clever little sketches, rather than pic- 


tures, by Mr. Cropsey, the American artist, whose renderings of his 


“thought out.” The | 


not an unmixed misfortune that we see go | 
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country’s splendid autumnal foliage and gorgeous skies will be well 
remembered. His “ Dismal Swamp” (61) is a fine piece of colour, 
and no doubt true to nature. Mr. Gilbert is fairly represented here— 
a “Standard Bearer” being especially good and very characteristic. 
A landscape by Mr. Jutsum, “ Felling Timber” (13), is careful and 
truthful; and a sky in Mr, Allen’s “ View, with Cattle” (30), is 
well studied ; while Mr. Rose’s “ Cottages” (55) claims a word of 
praise. But the palm must be awantel & Mr. G, Hering’s “‘ View 
near Dorking—Approach of Twilight” (73), which is a most con- 
scientious and telling transcript from nature, and bears evidence of 
actual study on the spot. 

Mr. W. Muller's “ Near Gillingham ” (78) must not be forgotten ; 
and two pictures by Mr. Surtees, ‘A View in North Wales” (74) 
and “ Where the Brambles Grow” (75), are deserving of the highest 
praise for treatment and execution. 

_ The water colours—which, by-the-way, are made to include a 
lithograph, a pencil drawing, and a crayon sketch—(who made out 
the catalogue?)—are not numerous, and hardly so good as we 
should have expected, considering that our artists are more suc- 
cessful in water colour than inoil. Messrs, M‘Kewan, Leitch, Cooke, 
and Roberts, however, have works among them which are not 
unworthy of their reputations, 

In the Crystal Palace exhibition proper we find both the British 
and foreign schools represented, but as a whole not very favourably, 

_In the British school Mr. Naish is facile princeps. He has two 
views (200). “Clovelly, Within and Without,” shows the rollers 
outside, and the calm water inside, the harbour. The painting of 
a shower dimming the wooded hills above the town is exceedingly 
clever. ‘Castle Rock, Linton ” (333), his second picture, is a 
miraculously vivid realisation of rock, and grass, and blue sea. Mr. 
Goldie ranks next to Mr. Naish, with two pictures also, a very fine 
one, “ True to Death” (131), representing an incident in the Civil 
War; and “A Roman Love-letter” (396), which reminds us of 
Gerome, and that is something to say for it. After these we ma 
mention Mr. M. Anthony’s “ Burnham Beeches” (318), Mr. Poynter 8 
“Heaven's Messenger ” (35), Mr. Thorpe’s “ Drifting on Shore” (89), 
and Mr. A, Williams’s “ Oyster Perches, Mumbles” (297). 

Miss Soloman has a clever little picture, “ Retrospection” (419), 
and Miss M, E. Edwards exhibits “The Friar of Orders Gray,” 
which is capital in composition, but not so good in colour. 

Mr. Halliday’s well-known “ Measuring for the Wedding Ring ” 
(55) is to be seen here, but still fails to convince us of the beauty 
ascribed to it by some. Nearly opposite to this is a picture which 
is worth seeing, if only to teach us how bad a painting can be. 

Mr. W. Melby is ranked among the English artists, but his 
“ Sognefiord” (480) should certainly be transferred to the foreign 
school, where we shall find a capital landscape, with a coming 
storm (760), w Roelofs, and an exquisite moonlight seacoast (886), 
by Kreuzer. Hillemacher'’s “ Education of Jupiter” (901) is full of 
grace and painted with eg feeling. We are almost inclined 
to give it the first place in this school, The attitudes 
of the nymphs are simply delicious for their naiveté and natural 
charm. The late Marcus n’s “ Ship on Fire” (931) is worthy 
of his reputation as a sea-painter; and a view of the “ Bay of 
Naples ” (1030), by Flamm, should be by no means overlooked. 
“The Forsaken” (932), by Mdlle. Feyolle; two animal! subjects 
(1117, 1118), by Lachenwitz; another of the same class by De La 
Fosse, and a landscape by Rodde, are the chief works that remain 
to be noticed. 

In the Water-colour Gallery we find one of Miss Blunden’s truth- 
ful views, a “Scene near the Lizard” (1311); a “ Lock at Windsor" 

(1382), by Mr. Weedon ; and a “ Sunset in Cadzow Forest” (1474), 
by Mr. Fairbairn, among the most noticcable pictures. There are 
also two curious American scenes (1482, 1500) by an American, 
Mr. Bodmer, 

But by far the most marvellous picture of all is Mr. Sharp’s 
“ Raglan Castle” (1487), which is most real and natural, It is a 
monument of infinite patience, every stone in the castle wall being 
a miniature, and every ivy-leaf a portrait. The reflections in the 
still moat are rendered with the utmost fidelity of tone and intensity. 
It is almost impossible in looking at this picture to believe that we 
are not looking at a large and ingeniously coloured photograph, 
We seldom remember to have seen an instance where accuracy and 
minuteness in detail were so elaborately worked out, and yet where 
aerial perspective and general effect remained so entirely uninjured. 

We cannot conclude our notice without uttering a wish that the 
directors of the Crystal Palace would appoint a committee of taste 
to euperintend the Art Department, and weed the walls of the 
numerous daubs amongst which we have to search so long for the 
good pictures we have quoted. 


A MOUBNFUL PARALLEL.—In connection with the melancholy death of 
Captain Speke, it is sad to recollect that a similarly sudden end befell another 
African explorer, James Bruce, the famous Abyssinian traveller. In Black's 
“Guide to Scotland’ is the following record of the occurrence ;—“ In 
Larbert Church, Falkirk, James Bruce, the famous Abyssinian traveller, is 
inverred, and Kinnaird, his patrimonial estate, is at no great distance. It 
was here he met with that accident which terminated his adventurous life. 
And it is remarkable to think that, after narrowly escaping from the mur- 
derous attacks of the treacherous Abyssinian Naybe; fleeing, once and 
again, for his llfe before wild beasts and men nearly as wild ; detying a mur- 
derous marander chief in his own fortalice ; mixing as a commander in the 
native wars ; catching the deadly disease of the tropics, and being worn ta 
such askeleton that his best friends did not know him; after having been 
half buried in simoons of burning dust, reaching the sources of the Nile in 
spite of native opposition, and eating steaks out of living cows—when 
handing @ lady down stairs after dinner he slips, tumbles, and is killed. A 
singular end for such a life,’’ 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—The members of the Scientific Congress at 
Bath have continued their labours during the week, and a great number of 
papers on almost every topic of interest have been read. On Saturday last 
the association had, besides some sectional meetings, two very interesting 
excursions to Frome and Stanton Drew. Those who chose the former had 
the pleasure of lunching with the Earl of Cork, those on the latter with Lady 
Waldegrave and Mr. Chichester Fortescue, But rain rendered the tripa 
less enjoyable than they would otherwise have been. The proceedings on 
Monday had additional interest from the fact that Dr, Livingstone, the 
eminent African explorer, read a paper. It was, indeed, a digest of hia 
experiences in Africa, and was most instructive. 8S» great was the anxiety 
to hear it that, while Dr. Livingstone himself read it to a crowded audience 
at the theatre, it was also read at the Mineral Water Hospital, The association 
closed its formal mecting on Wednesday, when a floral féte was very well 
attended. On Thursday there were two excursions, one of them being to the 
new Clifton Bridge, which was passed over for the first time by members of 
the association, ‘The next meeting is to be held at Birmingham, undcr the 
presidency of Professor Phillips. 

MARRIAGE IN THE CoTTON DIstTRICTS.—Children frequently leave their 
parents at a very early age in the manufacturing districts, Girls of sixteen 
years and lads of the same age find that they can enjoy greater liberty, and, 
if not greater comforts, that at least they can have their own way more in @ 
separate home ; and these partings cauee little surprise or disturbanve. As 
might be expected where labour is in such great demand, juvenile marriages 
are more common in Lancashire than in any other of the English counties. 
‘The Census returns of 1861 show that among the population of Bolton 45 
husbands and 172 wives were coupled at the immature age of “ fifteen and 
under ;” in Burnley there were 51 husbands and 147 wives, in Stockport 59 
husbands and 179 wives, in the same category. The same reliable evidencs 
shows that from fifteen te twenty is an age at which « considerable number 
of the male, and a still greater proportion of the female, operatives are mar- 
ried, For the last fifty years the cotton manufacture has given such encon- 
ragement to matrimony as never existed elsewhere, And it must bo 
admitted that, to the best of its ability, the operative claes has fulfilled 
the Scriptural command, They have been fruitful and have multiplied, and 
if they have not replenished the earth, they have certainly to some extent 
subdued it by enwrapping its people in the produce of their hands. No one 
who has ever attended morning service at the Manchester Cathedral will 
forget the ceremony of asking the banns of marriage. When the happy 
couple make their appearance after the third publication, it is to be hoped 
that they are not so confused as are most of those listeners to this long- 
drawn string of some hundrednames, Nineteen to twenty-two in tho male, 
and seventeen to twenty in the female, sex are the usual matrimonial aes, 
Boy-husband and girl-wife—themsel ves oftentimes not fally grown—become 
the parents of weakly children, especially requiring what they rarely get—a 
mother’s care. The husband and wife can earn at least thirty shillings per 
week ; can rent a house which is wind and weather proof, thongh a filrhny 
roadway may rise high above the door-sill, though the paved tloor be per- 
petually damp, and though, through the back door, fever-seeds are wafted 
from the pestiferous “ midden,” which is * Lancashire” for that uuwhole- 
some combination of an open cesspool and an ashpit usually to be found at 
the back of their houses.—Arnold's History of the Cotton Pamine, 
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THE ALLEGED MURDERER MULLER, 


ARRIVAL OF THE PRISONER IN LONDON, 


coturday last, being exactly a fortnight after leaving New 
ao ~~ bree ceiaes, Franz Miller arrived in London. 
in a Liverpool he travelled in the custody of Inspector Tanner 
i sergeant Clarke by an express-train, and reached the Euston- 
te ire terminus at about a quarter to three in the afternoon. 
Both at the Camden station of the London and North-Western 
Railwa and atthe Euston terminus hundreds of people had 
szsembled long before the train containing the prisoner was 
aa », opinion being divided as to which of the two he would 
; ight at, and the railway authorities being, or affecting to be, 
a a ual "doubt. The uncertainty, of course, had the effect 
if Ieasening the pressure at one particular point, which was 
eat it enough as it was, and strong precautionary measures were 
taken at both places b the police and by the officials of the 
company to maintain order. Some hundreds of people had con- 
vrevated on the Camden ticket- platform, and a telegram pre- 
eding the arrival of the train having been received there that 
Miller was in the last compartment of the last second-class 
carriage, arush was made towards the lower part of the plat- 
form as the train, which was a very long one, appeared in sight, 
It reached there about thirty-five minutes past two, and on its 
ate pping the carriage containing the prisoner was besieged by 
thecrowd, While the tickets were being collected the most eager 
curiosity was shown by the crowd to catch a glimpse of the 
risoner, who sat between Tanner and Clarke, with his face 
tD the engine, and great excitement prevailed, The tickets 
having been collected, the train moved on, many of the people 
as it did so giving vent to their feelings by hooting and 
rroaning. On its arrival at the Euston station the excitement 
Jes still more intense, if possible, and the exertions of a strong 
body of police were required to keep order, The train was drawn 
up so that the carriage containing Miiller was immediately 
opposite a side outlet into Seymour-street. There the Bow- 
street police-van stood, with its door towards the platform, ready 
to receive him ; and the moment he stepped upon the platform, 
which he did in a light, jaunty manner, he was assailed with 
vyoans. The officers Tanner and Clarke, having each hold of 
an arm of the prisoner, hurried him across the platform, and, 
amid a scene of tumult, entered the prison-van, which was then 
driven off, amid many manifestations of popular indignation. 
He was driven by way of Hampstead-road, Tottenham-court- 
road, and St. Giles’s to Bow-street. There the same intense 
curiosity was shown to catch a glimpse of him by Sem people 
assembled in the street. As the van passed along Bow-street it 
was guarded by constables on foot and followed by an excited mob. 
The moment it stopped in front of the police station a fearful 
rush was made towards it. Some minutes elapsed before a 
passage to the entrance to the station could be made and kept ; 
jut at length the door was opened, and Miller alighted, amid a 
storm of groans and hisses, with a light step and almost fl ppant 
air. He did not seem in the least disconcerted by the hooting with | 
which he was assailed by the mob, and to them his appearance was 
evidently a _ Slim, pale, short, with light sandy hair, 
and anything but attractive features, dressed in thin, shabby clothes, 
and wearing a battered white straw hat, he had a very ordinary | 
appearance. This opinion was freely expressed among the crowd, , 
and a stalwart costermonger declared, with unpleasant vehemence, 
that “he could fight six on ’em at once.” Others declared their 
belief that he could not have done the deed with which he is charged 
without assistance. - . 
In the inspector's room, where Mr. West was in attendance to 
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FRANZ MULLER.— (PuOM A PLHOTOURIPH), 


rece've him, Mii!ler was placed within the dock, Inspectors Tanner 
and Williamson standing by his side, and his solicitor, Mr, T, Beard, 
being also present. He gave his name as “ Fianz Miller,” and his 
address as “16, Park-terrace, Old Ford-road, Victoria Park,” the 
residence of Mr. Blythe, at which he was lodging before his 
departure for America, Jt is usual to describe the property found 
upon a prisoner, and under this heading the only words entered 
upon the sheet were “ A hat and awatch.” When Mr. Durkin read 
the charge over to him his head drooped a little, and there was an 
appearance of exhaustion about him as he was being co ducted f on 
the inspector's room, but on gaining the yard outside he brightened 
up again and walked rapidly to hiscell, Mr, Beard was allowed tohave 


an interview with the prisoner in his cell, accompanied by Dr. 
Juch, a German, who is connected with the German Legal 
Society, which has undertaken the defence of Miiller. ‘The 
interview occupied more than an hour, and was, of course, 
strictly private, although Reimars, a constable of the A division, 
who is acquainted with the German language, was also present 
as the interpreter for the Crown. The crowd in front of the 
court remained all this time, convinced that Miiller would be 
brought before the magistrate, if only to be formally remanded. 
The crowd was not even dispersed by a pelting rain. Eventually, 
the court being closed at tive o'clock, and the reappearance of 
Miller being now regarded as impossible, tle crowd quietly 
dispersed, 
APPEARANCE OF THE PRISONER, 

_ Many conflicting descriptions of the prisoner have been given 
in the hurry of a first impression, some of them favouring the 
supposition that he had not muscular power to overcome a 
hearty man like the late Mr. Briggs, Without at all attempting 
to prejudge the case, we may say that this is a mistake. Franz 
Miiller is short, but firmly ‘knit, and with a very determined 
lower jaw. Like most Germans, he is fair, rather weak-looking 
in complexion ; but this effect is counteracted by his solid head. 
His expression is not pleasing; his light, bluish-grey eyes are 
set far back in his head, and he has a downcast look, but his 
forehead is high, his head is well balanced, and his mouth is 
not coarse. His hands are large and muscular ; he is in tole- 
rably good condition, and in certain lights of the court had a 
pugilistic appearance. He understands English fairly, and lis- 
tened to the evidence at the examination on Monday with stolid 
composure, making no remarks to his solicitor. He stood up 
for more than an hour with his back to the crowd in the court, 
and at the end of that time was accommodated with a chair. 
The proceedings naturally attracted many foreigners, and 
amongst the distinguished visitors on the bench were Prince 
Humbert and the Marquis D'Azeglio. 


THE EXAMINATION AT BOW-STREET, 


In contemplation of the immense crowd which would be 
necessarily attracted to the vicinity of the court on Monday, 
Superintendent Durkin took the precaution of having his prisoner 
removed at an early hour to one of the cells attached to the 
court, Even at three o'clock in the morning groups of people 
were assembling in front of the station, and by seven o'clock 
more than 500 people had taken up their position between the 
station and the court opposite. A large body of police then 
formed into lines to keep the space clear for the passage of 
Miiller, and at half-past seven o'clock the prisoner was brought 
across, ainidst the shouts of the mob. He was not handcuffed, 
and we believe he has never been restrained in this way since he 
was delivered over to the custody of Inspector Tanner, 

Of course, there being nothing left to see, the mob was content 
toleave, and from this time comparatively few persons cared to linger 
about the court, the impossibility of admission to so small an arena 
being obviously impossible. The street at both ends and the 
approaches to the court were amply guarded by the police, and the 
provision made to prevent a stoppage of the ordinary traflic was 
judicious and effective. ‘The representatives of the press, English 
and foreign, the artists of the illustrated papers, the literary 
gentlemen, remarkable for their “powers of observation,’ &c., ail 
claiming admission, were enough to occupy the limited area of 
the court, Many may deplore, but none can quarrel with, the intense 
anxiety of the public to gain a passing glimpse of the man whose 
name has been uppermost in everybody's mouth for two months 
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past. All the circumstances attending this horrible business 
have partaken of the “sensational” character. The frightful 
nature of the crime, committed within three minutes and a 
half in a railway carriage; the complete novelty of the out- 
rage in this country (a fact which in itself suggested the pro- 


bability, generally expressed at the time, that a foreigner had | he was determined to build a hermitage, 


been concerned in the murder); the singular fact that the two 
first rsons to enter the carriage after the commission of 
the deed were fellow-clerks of the deceased, who had become 
unconsciously besmeared with the blool of the murdered man ; 
the mystery which for nine days enveloped the whole affair and 


baflied the exertions of the police; the startling revelations of the | 


cabman Matthews after the departure of Miller for America; the 
hurried pursuit of the fugitive by Inspectors Tanner and Kerrissey 


in separate steam-packets, each armed with extradition warrants for | 


the apprehension of the supposed culprit; the long-procrastinated 
arrival of Miiller at New York, only to encounter the gyves and 
fetters of the British detectives; his return to England without 
enjoying a moment's freedom in the new country ; and, withal, the 
apparently stolid indifference of the man above all most deeply con- 
cerned in the proceedings ;—these, and many other elements in 
the case, have combined to make it perhaps the most remarkable in 
the recent annals of crime. oo 

The first examination of Franz Miiller did not elicit any 
evidence that was not already before the public. Step by step the 
old ground was carefully gone over—the chief witnesses produced 
being the saine who were examined in America, and whose state- 
ments, coupled with certain circumstantial evidence, led to the 
extradition of the prisoner. The watch and chain, and walking- 
stick, of the late Mr. Briggs were identified beyond all question, not 
only by his son, but by other witnesses ; but considerable doubt ap- 
pears fo exist about the identity of the two hats—the hat supposed 
to have teon left in the carriage by the prisoner and the hat 
presumed to have belonged to Mr. Briggs, which was found 
in Miller's possession. Mr. Briggs, jun, (we call him junior 
for the sake of distinction), was of opinion that his late 
father’s hat was much higher from rim to crown than the 
one brought over from America, which, however, appeared to have 
been lined afresh lately. The evidence of the cabman tending to 
identify the hat of the prisoner led to much cross-examination by 
Mr. Beard, the solicitor retained by the German societies for the 
defence. The cabman’s evidence is somewhat complicated, as he 
states that he purchased several hats within short periods of each 
other, and though his memory is very sharp and defined relative to 
the signs of the hat which he identifies as the prisoner's, it {s 
exceedingly vagne zepacding the other hats, The solicitor for the 
defence has evidently something to produce on which he relies to 
upset this part of the evidence, and, with the consent of the counsel 
for the prosecution and the court, the cabman’s examination was 
adjourned, and the prisoner remanded till Monday next, 


GREAT FIRE IN THE CITY. 
DESTRUCTION OF HABERDASHERS’ HALL, 

One of the largest conflagrations of a commercial character with 
which the city of London has been visited for very many years took 

lace about two o'clock on Monday morning in Gresham-street 

Vest. It occurred in the midst ofa re of buildings of an oblong 
form, having @ principal front in Gresham-street West on its 
northern side and extending from the corner of Wood-sireet to the 
thoroughfare known as Staining-lane, and embracing within its 
area the newly-built and extensive warehouses in the occupation of 
Messrs. Thomas Tapling and Co., carpet manufacturers; Messrs. 
W. F. Harris and Co., importers of Utrecht velvet ; Messrs. Richard 
Hellaby and Co., warehousemen ; Messrs, Edmonds, Son, and Co., 
wholesale button manufacturers, and other firms; also the ancient 
house belonging te the Guild of Haberdashers, which, with the other 
buildings and the thousands of pounds worth of stock they con- 
tained, now nda but a mass of ruins, though the newly-built 
walls in Gresham-street and some of the party walls remain stand- 
ing. The large establishment of Mr. Hugh Jones, in Wood-street, 
has also severely suffered. 

Fire-engines from nearly all parts of the metropolis arrived on 
the spot in quick succession, and it is calculated that there could 
not have been less than twenty steam and manual engines present 
by three o'clock. Most of these engines continued to work till 
about eleven o'clock ; but all efforts to save the contents of the 
establishment of Messrs. Tapling from destruction were almost 
utterly fruitless. Indeed from the beginning, the suddenness of the 
outbreak, the quick immensity of the conflagration, and the fact of 
a rather strong breeze prevailing the whole morning, made it a 
matter of certainty that very little, if any, of the property in this 
establishment could be saved, so that the continued efforts of the 
great force of firemen and engines present were more particularly 
devoted to the prevention of the spreading of the fire and to 
protecting the adjoining premises.. In this they were happily to 
a great extent successful, for had the fire been allowed to extend 
itself throughout the narrow thoroughfares that on all sides cluster 
round the block of buildings in question there is no calculating the 
amount of damage that would have resulted. 

Considering the immensity of the fire, the length of time it was 
raging—for very nearly twelve hours—and the close proximity of 
the buildings, Haberdashers’ Hall has escaped better than was at 
first expected. The fine old hall seems to have been the principal 
seat of the fire. Here everything appears to have been destroyed 
except a couple of large pictures that stillretain their positions at one 
end of the hall. The best portion of the roof has fallen in, and the 
floor of this very beantifully-got-up hall is now thickly heaped with 
the charred, burned remains of its former magn'ficence. The second 
hall, or retiring-room, is damaged principally by water. The pic- 
tures in this apartment have —— wenrtertally well, but all the 
magnificent furniture is more or less damaged. One of the grand 
staircases is also a melancholy wreck. The whole premises, it is 
said, are fully insured. 

The site of Haberdashers’ Hall was bequeathed to the com- 
wom in the year 1478 (17th Edward IV.), and the one which 
ormerly stood upon the inclosure which forms the area of the present 
fire is described as being very spacious, for in it met the Parliament 
Commissioners during the Interregnum. The present building (or 
at least as much as of it as remains) was built by Sir Chistopher 
Wren upon a portion of the site of the original building, which was 
destroyed by the Great Fire of London. This building was of 
brick—a heavy pile, having no particular pretensions to extcrior 
ornament, but richly fashioned and decorated in the interior, But 
a short time since, when the premises of Messrs. Tapling and Co, 
were erected, a handsome gateway and passage leading to the Court- 
room and back buildings was erected in Gresham-street to harmonise 
with the new s'ructures, and a handsome pair of iron gates fixed in 
he new doorway, and the old wall was repaired bat not rebuilt. Of 
these the major part are destroyed, In the hall of the Master and 
wardens, we understand, there were several admirable paintings b: 
eaily masters, one especially rare and fine, called “The Wise Men's 
Offering ;" also a small statue of Henry VILI. ; several portraits of 
benefactors to the charities of the company, including one of 
Robert Aske, who lef: the guild the muniticent sum of £30,000 to 
build and endow almshouses in Hoxton, considered to be the finest 
and most comfortably provided of any similar institution in the 
inctropolis, Ja the chests within the building were the archives of 
the company—at least those saved at the time of the Great Fire in 
1666, including those up to the reign of Charles I, and also a small 
veliam book of ordinances, in which there is said to be a good illumi- 
nation of St. Katherine, the patron saint of the haberdashers. In this 


hall, also, there was a fine portrait of Sir George Whitmore, Lord 
Mayer of Loudon in 1631, who entertained Charles I. and his Queen 
in Lis noble mansion of Baumas, or Balmas, in the Kingsland-road, 
Jlox'on. 

It. is estimate 


d that the damage done by this conflagration will 
on £150,000 and £2v0,000, 


hers will aleo be thrown out of employ ment, at 


A large number of | 
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LOUIS XIV. AT MARLY. rie 
eats i ‘o become a hermit—that is to say, 
Lovis XIV. was determined t ie which be could Youre 
asionally when the fatigues and vanities of the Court were more 
than he sould bear. ‘Attended by six of his most devoted courtiers, 
the “great Monarch” surveyed from the heights of Lucienne Ly 
whole of the delightful valley of the Seine. To the east, Argenteuil, 
Montmorency, and the towers of Paris were seen ; on the south a 
Versailles and St. Cloud, with their admirable woods ; on the nort 
was St. Germain, with its magnificent terraces; the river ran at 
their feet, and beyond it were Maisons, Chanteloup, &c. ; on the 
west were the marshy valleys of Marly, Mareil, &c. 

“ Well, Sire,” said one of the courtiers, after a pause, 
Majesty made your choice ?” f af 

His Majesty hesitated, turned round three times (as at blind 
man’s buff), and asked the advice of his attendants. f 

Most of them were in favour of Lucienne, on account of its 
elevated position and the admirable view it commanded. 

The King shook his head, 

“Tt would cost too much,” he observed. ; 

The courtiers smiled with astonishment, as if to say that nothing 
could cost too much that contributed to the amusement of his 
rae ¢ 

“1 do not want a palace,” continued the King, “nor even a 
chiteau. What I want is simply a cottage to retire to three or four 
times in the course of the year; in fact, a hermitage, where I may 
expiste my sins.” os 

One suggested St. Cloud, another Montmorency; but the King 
still shook his head and answered, “It would cost too much.” 

At last, turning towards the west, he pointed to a steeple which 
rose between two valleys. 

“ What is that village?” he inquired, 

“ Marly le Chostel,” was the answer. 

“ Well, Marly pleases me. I will build my cell there.” 

The greater number of the courtiers lost no time in oe on 
his Majesty’s wonderful taste and on their own lamentable blindness. 
Marly ? Why it was the most delightful site in France. How 
fortunate it was that his Majesty trusted to his own instincts, which 
were those of a man of genius, instead of listening to the people 
around him, who, however good their intentions might be, were 
nevertheless but ordinary men! One however, who happened 
te be a little less mean than the majority, ventured to suggest that 
the place might be too insignificant for the important personage 
who proposed to inhabit it; and another was bold enough to 
express in so many words what he and all tke others thought upon 
the subject. 

“ Sire,” said this audacious courtier, “ you can only build in the 
valley at the east of the village.* Now, this valley is narrow, 
deep, edged with perpendicular rocks, inaccessible from marshy soil, 
and shut in on all sides by hills; it is the sewer into which the sur- 
rounding villages discharge their filth, and is infested by frogs, 
toads, adders, and serpents.” 

“T quite agree with you,” replied the King, to the astonishment 
and discomfiture of his flatterers; “and that is just why I prefer 
Marly. It will be impossible to spend money in this sewer, which 
has no view, no water, and no space. I shall only have to clear it 
out and build a hut there. I am tired of grandeur and crowds, and 
long for simplicity and solitude.” 

‘Then the courtiers recommenced their chorus of approbation, but 
in another key. Marly was now as modest as they had previously 
declared it to be superb. 

The King sent for Mansard, the architect, to consult with him 
about the projected hermitage, The first day they drew up the 
plan of a single house, surrounded by a small garden. 

The next day it was found necessary to have another building for 
the apartments of the attendants, together with a guardhouse for 
the escort. 

Soon afterwards it seemed necessary, if the gentlemenof the Court 
— to be accommodated, to provide accommodation also for the 
adies, 

But if ladies are to be received, would it not be necessary to 
amuse them; and how were they to be amused without fétes ? and 
how were good fétes to be given without reception-rooms? And 
where were people to walk if there were no park—a park with 
plenty of water and fountains, be it understood ; for a landscape 
without water is about as effective as a drawing-room without 
looking-glasses, 

However, once te open a channel to the waters was to open an 
issue to millions, Louis XIV. hesitated; but Mansard, with his 
adroit suggestions, at length overcame all the monarch’s scruples, 
The works were stopped ten times by order of the King: but at 
length he appeared to have made up his mind to ruin, not himself, 
but his subjects, for Marly, as he had already been ruining them 
for Versailles, 

“ We shall want two pavilions,” said Mansard, 

“ Build twelve,” replied the King. 

“ Where shall we put the little chapel? ” 

“There,” — the King; “but let it be a large one, and we 
will have another on the other side.” 

“ We must have a basin of water in the garden ?” 

“ Why not several ?” 

“ And fountains ?” 

“ Why, if we are to have water at all, we may as well show that 
we know what to do with it. Here we will have a fountain sixty 
feet high ; there we will have five other fountains; to the right we 
must have a cascade,” 

“ That will require a great deal of water.” 

“Well! Why not turn the river into this avenue ?” 

“Sire | the river ?” 

“Certainly, You can easily bring the water to those heights—at 
all events, it can be done—and from those heights it will fall natu- 
rally enough into this valley. Ican see it from here. The water 
runs down the slope. We have a long staircase of a hundred steps, 
—_ ~ — i peorgy fp what a mass of water we shall 

ave for the grand basin ! Ye must surround it wi 
statuary in bronze and marble.” oe een gene ot 

“Sire, your wishes shall be carried out,” said Mansard, who had 
no objection at the same time to make his own fortune. : 

The King used gn sys | to visit Marly when the work of con- 
struction was going on, and the inhabitants seem to have made up 
their minds to profit by his residence among them. On one occa. 
sion, St. Simon tells us, Louis was charged a hundred crowns for 
twelve new-laid eggs. It was just £2 an egg. 

When the King heard of this extravagant charge 
“ These people at Marly are perfect Jews!” 


honour of the Kin natural ob: ti inci 
cach oh thle eae servation that the principal 


‘wards “ sp ony : 
atreet. named “ Rue des Juifs "—Jew. 


When Marly the “ sewer” had been converted 
the new pleasure-palace became the most select of all the Royal 
residences. A man might have been to Court all his life at 
Versailles and yet never have entered Marly. To be “of Marly” 
(étré de Marly), was to be personally in favour with the Monarch: 
and even those who were not usually invited there were looked 
upon with an evil eye by the King, unless they continually asked 
to be invited, On the eve of the King’s departure for his favourite 
chateau the courtiers passed before him, bowing and saying merely 
these words Py sas ern fe So much the worse for those who did 
not receive the invitation; but so mune’: by f, 
who did not even solicit it. ce ee ee 

Let us here recall a few of the more remarkable scenes of which 
Marly-le-Roi was witness during the visits of Louis XIV. to his 
favourite retreat. : 

First there is the anecdote of the rain, 


“has your 
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————— 
forgotten his cloak was walking with the King when a heay 


shower began to fall. Before long the courtier was soaked to the 
skin ; but he continued to walk leisurely and demurely by the side 
of his Royal master, as though the sky were clear and the sun 
shining. 

“ You will get wet,” said his Majesty, with unusual compassion, 

“No, Sire,” replied the cloakless one, now thoroughly drenched 
“rain does not wet.” Hence the modern French proverb, “ Rain 
does not wet at Marly.” 

One of Lonis XIV.’s whims at Marly was to do away with that 
etiquette which was so formidable a nuisance to all the courtiers 
including even the members of the Royal family at Versailles, 
But so strict was the King in forbidding etiquette of a certain kind 
that the trouble of neglecting, or rather of avoiding, it, soon be- 
came, to practised courtiers, even greater than that of observin 
it. At Versailles the courtiers, in their walks with the King, re- 
mained uncovered. At Marly they were obliged to keep their hats 
on. If a courtier omitted to put his hat on when walking with 
the King at Marly, he incurred his Majesty’s displeasure just as 
surely as he would have done by a contrary  Aepereee at Versailles, 
“Te chapeau, Messieurs !” he would say to his favoured attendants, 
and they understood that etiquette and the absence of etiquette 
poorest | alike in obeying the King’s commands with the greatest 
exactitude, 

Sometimes, too, in spite of everything, etiquette—we mean 
positive etiquette, not that negative kind which was sometimes 
substituted for it—would make its appearance at Marly. The 
King seems to have thought that it might be laid aside in small 
matters, but in affairs of state it must be observed as something 
sacred. 

One morning an officer arrived suddenly at the chateau, and was 
recognised by the Guards as the Duke de Villeroi. The excitement 
caused by this event was prodigious, for it was known that the 
Duke brought tidings from the seat of war. A great battle had 
been either won or lost ; but, in the meanwhile, no one could hear 
the news until it had been communicated to the King. 

And who was to tell the King? The Duke de Villeroi? Etiquette 
forbid! Chamillart the Minister must tell the King; but 
Chamillart is absent, and will not return until night. The news is, 
without doubt, important, and may necessitate immediate measures ; 
but the King can do nothing till Chamillart returns, 

And the Duke de Villeroi, in order to guard against the pos- 
sibility of communicating his information to anyone but the 
Minister, positively shut himself up in a closet until he came back, 
All the Court and the King himself were in a state of terrible 
agitation, but Villeroi held out. 

When Chamillart made his appearance, and heard what had 
taken place, he went to Villeroi in his hiding-place, received the 
cape ee and carried them to Louis XIV. The battle had been 

ained., 

2 Does the reader think that Villeroi was punished for keeping the 
King and the Cour: in such a state of anxiety? On the contrary, 
he was appointed Lieutenant-General, partly for the good news he 
had brought, but ponerely for his admirable discretion and his 
strict observance of etiquette. 

Sometimes Louis XIV, not enly laid etiquette aside, but even 
forgot the most ordinary courtesy. We will say nothing about 
the old men of eighty whom, for his own amusement, he forced to 
dance at the masked balls. But let us see how this Monarch, who 
affected such a high admiration for the female sex, and who never 
travelled even on a campaign without having his coach crowded with 
women—let us see how he behaved to those ladies who had the 
honour of accompanying him in his excursions to Marly. “The 
King was fond of fresh air,” says St. Simon, “and would have all 
the windows let down. He would have been very much annoyed 
if any of the ladies—even a princess of the blood—had drawn 
a curtain to keep the sun off. They had no right even to 
notice it. To feel unwell was also a fault which could not be 
atoned for.” 

Once, when the Duchess of epee 1 then on the point of 
becoming a mother, was travelling to Marly, she met with an 
accident. 

“ What does that matter to me?” said the King. ‘“ Has she not 
one child already, and have I not plenty of grandchildren? I shall 
go and come as I like, whatever doctors and dowagers may say.” 
Such were the advantages of travelling to Marly in company with 
the “Grand Monarch.” 

“Even Mdme, de Maintenon,” says St. Simon, “was unable to 
gain the slightest privilege during these journeys to Marly, Some- 
times she was allowed to travel in a carriage by herself, but that 
was all.” She was obliged to cay g up withthe King; and on one 
occasion it was thought she would absolutely die from exhaustion 
on the road. 

One of the best stories connected with Marly is that of the 
financier Samuel Bertrand, who played the part of crow to 
Louis XTV.'s fox. ‘“ Bernard,” says St. Simon, “was the richest 
and vainest banker in Europe.” He had alread y lent enormous sums 
to the King for the war of the Spanish succession when he received 
a visit from the Comptroller-General Desmareta, who had been 
applying to the various capitalists of Paris, and had been refused 
money by all of them, The Minister entered with a smile, and 
in his most gracious manner asked for eight or ten millions. 
Bernard frowned, and made a calculation on a piece of paper. He 
had already lent thirty millions of francs. Desmarets reminded him 
on his side of what he had gained with the King—that is to aay, at 
least three times what he had lent him. 

“Tf you add these ten other millions,” he continued, “ you will 
gain thirty more. I am ashamed to come to you about such asmaill 
affair; but times are hard. The war of the succession has quite 
ruined us.” 

“And when shall 


ou be able to ret h ?” asked 
Bernard. y' umm the money 


the occupation of Lisle, which has been beseiged since 


“ And which will be retaken at the Trinity,” 
with a knowing look. 

“Come,” said Desmarets, “make it seven millions, We can get 
the rest from anyone.” 

But Bernard was determined not to be prevailed on, The King’s 
armies were in a bad position. In vain Desmarets lowered his 
demands to six and at last to five millions, Bernard would not 
advance even one. The Comptroller went away completely defeated. 
The next morning Samuel Bernard received an invitation to Marly. 
Blinded by his vanity, the financier did not for a moment suspect 
the trap that was being laid for him. Dressed in brocade and gold, 
in a magnificent carriage drawn by four of the finest horses in 
the oe followed by a numerous retinue of servants, the 
great banker arrived at Marly. He was received by Desmareta, 
who saw in a moment that his victim was in a fair way to lose his 


reason. 

“M. Bernard,” said the Minister, “I communicated your answer 
to the King, He regrets to be under the necessity of applying else- 
.where for the money, but he wishes to show you that he does not 
esteem you for your wealth alone.” 

The financier bowed and declared that his Majesty was too 
Then he dined with the Comptroller-General, who did not utter a 
single word of reproach, in order to increase the remorse which 
he had no doubt Bernard would soon feel. Soon afterwards 
Louis XV. came out of the Royal pavilion, followed by a crowd 
of courtiers and noblemen. The Minister lost no time in presenting 
the capitalist to his Majesty, who, in the words of St. Simon, said 
that “he was very glad to meet him.” This was more than he had 
ever said to any of the courtiers who were there, 

“ Monsieur Bernard,” said the King, a moment afterwards, “I 
dare say you have never seen Marly? Come and walk round with 
me ; I will leave you to Desmarets afterwards.” 

These words so completely dazzled the Parisian Croesus that he 
was unable to utter a word in reply, Leaning on the Comptroller's 
arm, he walked at his Majesty's left hand, the place on the right 
being occupied by the Count de Bergheyk, Governor of the Low 


replied the financier, 
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= ae ie were envious, indignant, and confused 

i ie Sy ’ . 
ore ting, who understood so well the art of pleasing, though he 
»]dom took the trouble to practise it, exhausted himself in atten- 
sons to the wealthy capitalist. He spoke to him oftener than to 
Der heyk himself, pointed to his tishponds, expatiated on the subject 
of hs carp, and entreated the financier to express his opinion 
candidly about the fountains. me 

The courtiers were convinced that the visitor was about to be made 
a noble, previous to his appointment to one of the most important 
fices of State. As for Bernard himself, all he could do was to 
whisper to the Minister, “ What a monarch, what a hero, what 
a divinity! How distressed I am to be obliged to refuse him the 
me Think no more about it,” said Desmarets, to make him think of 
it all the more. ee ' ae 

‘A few minutes afterwards Louis XIV. let his cane fail into the 
Basin of the Muses, and begged the financier to get it for him, 
Bernard was ready to epring into the water like a Newfoundland 
dog, but he eucceeded in fishing up the cane by merely wetting his 
arm as high as the shoulder. ; ; ; 

Desmareis now observed to the King that his friend was too 
happy to go under water for his Majes ty in default of being able to 
get under fire for his sake. The King was kind enough to be 
delighted with the mot. He pretended to think that it was Lernard’s, 
and assured the financier that his wit was worthy of his wealth, 

The fox had now told the crow how beautiful her voice was, and 
already the cheese was insecure in the silly creature's beak! The 
banker was as pleased as if the witticism (such as it was) had really 
been his own, and asked his “ friend” whether there was no means 
of reop‘ning the negotiation about the money, 

“Impossible,” replied the Minister. “I have already made the 
application to another person, and I have his word that the money 
shall be advanced.” . 

Bernard heaved a sigh, and opened his gold snuffbox. 

“ What an exquisite snuffbox!” exclaimed the King as he took 
a pinch. I , : 

* Desmarets must certainly be presenting his successor to his 
Majesty,” said the courtiers. 

“My dear friend,” said Bernard to the Comptroller, “ you must 
break off the affair with my rival and take the ten millions from 


rr Iti too late,” replied Desmarets, sternly. 

They had now reached a part of the garden where the courtiers 
werep laigng at bowls. The King, who was very fond of the game, 
began t# criticise the play. At last he told Bernard to take a ball, 
nointing to one that had just been thrown down by a Duke. 
Persard hesitated, blushed, took the ball, and hurled it into the 
midst of a parterre of beautiful flowers, 

“ How exceedingly polite!” said the King, pretending to think 
that the financier had been unwilling to win the game against one 
of the gentlemen of his court. 

Bernard was again in a state of ecstacy. 

“| will give you eleven millions instead of ten,” he exclaimed to 
Desmarets. » 

“Tt is too late, my dear Samuel,” said the Comptroller, “you 
should have told me that yesterday.” 

The game continued, Bernard still playing. And whenever the 
King paid a fresh compliment to the financier, the financier offered 
an additional million to the Comptroller. At last the King took up 
the capitalists ball, and, crying out “ lor Monsieur Bernard,” won 
the game for him with a single throw. No Prince of the Blood had 
ever received such a mark of attention. 

“There can be no doubt about it,” murmured the courtiers ; 
“to-morrow he will be a Knight of St. Michael and Minister of 
Finance.” 

Bernard, wild with joy and mad with vanity, threw himself at the 
feet of the Monarch, and afterwards announced to Desmarets that 
he was ready to lend sixteen millions, _ 

Such was the result of what St. Simon justly calls the prostitution 
of the King. And what was the effect upon Bernard himself? He 
was never repaid, and some years afterwards became a bankrupt. 
And what was the effect upon Bernard's creditors? They were 
utterly ruined, 


CounTERFEIT Comn.—A few counterfeit sovereigns of rather a 
dangerous character have within the last week been detected at the 
Bank counters. They are made of gold, but of an inferior quality, 
being 2 carats-1{ grains worse than standard gold, of which the 
genuine a are made—that is to say, instead of having 9167 
parts of pure gold in 10,000, they have only 8138 parts, which makes 
them only worth about 17s. The coins are new, but seem to have 
been purposely soiled to give them the appearance of having been 
worn in circulation. They have more of the greenish-yellow colour 
of pure gold than the genuine sovereigns, with the exception of the 
old George and Dragon pieces. Allof them are struck from one pair 
of dies. One of these dies (the reverse) is cracked in two places, and 
the coins have been touched up ud a hand tool after striking in the 
press ; and the effect of the crack, which runs diagonally upwards, 
through the Scottish quarter of the shield, and through the E of 
“Regina,” is in this way, from some of them, partly removed, 
although sufficient remains for the purpose of detection. In the 
Trish quarter the harp is almost erased by this after-manipulation, 
and the consequent smoothness and want of definition strike the 
eye atonce, The quality of the engraving is coarse, and does not 
appear to be the work of a person accustomed to engrave coin dies, 
The lettering particularly is roughly executed by an unpractised 
hand; yet, after all, the imitation is reir close to deceive only 
a casual inspection. The sound, which is dull and wants the sharp 
clink of the true sovereign, is one of the best means of detection to 
those accustomed to the ring of the genuine metal. It is not appre- 
hended that there are many in circulation, and, indeed, the whole 
facts point to operations on a limited scale. 


THE HOURS A.M. AND P.M. IN LONDON. 
ELEVEN A.M.—THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


“MERRY as a marriage bell” may be all very well as a poetical 
expression to which mankind bind themselves, as they always do, 
to any phrase that has a sonorous ring; but the question is, did 
anybody ever find himself listening for more than two minutes to a 
marriage or any other bell, or even to a peal of bells, and-not feel 
himself becoming depressed to the lowest point of hum»n endurance, 
and with a sense of terrible monotony which could only be equalled 
by means of staring at the seconds hand of a clock with a very loud 
tick? None but the most barbarous nations, who go in for noise, 
retain bells amongst their musical instruments ; and surely it is no 
evidence of our extreme civilisation that we should signalise our 
festivals by the tedious clangour of instruments which are more 
properly reserved for funeral ceremonies, where they may be useful 
to reduce the listener to a sense of the worthlessness of the round of 
earthly engagements whose unprofitable weariness they seem so aptly 
toexpress, Above all, it would seem to be only by a triumph of stern 
and uncompromising reality that these monstrous sounds should be 
forced upon the ear of the bride elect upon the very morning which 
of itself (declarations to the contrary notwithstanding) is one of the 
most anxious and depressing in a whole life-time. if Whittington 
teally did hear the bells advising him to return to London, they did 
80 only in a jeering iteration which made him desperate; and 
you may depend upon it that he got up and ran away more 
for the purpose a geting out of earshot of their jangling 
torment than in obedience to their insulting admonitions. 

What, in effect, do the bells really say to the bride elect on the 
wedding morning, if they do not remind her of all that she is 
about to leave—the well-known and long-tried friendships, the 
tender love, the unremitting care, the very household occupations | 
and domestic mementoes which have become part of her life— 
to commit herself to the behests of one individual, of whom now, 
at the last moment, she finds that she knows nothing? It is an | 
awful moment that; when, only an hour before she is about to be | 


| tied by a knot which none may loose, 


| white blind—their doorways falling back dark and cavernous beside | vould I ‘ b 
| and give it into his own haud ? 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


0 she suddenly feels that he, ! 
to whom she is to be bound, is so strange. Only iat night, when 


she bade him good-by at the door, and he said that it should 
not be “ good-by,” but only goodnight, and that for the last time 
till they were one, only that short time ago, and she felt that they | 
were almost one. And now—now, that the irrevocable vow is so soon 
to be spoken, the very thought of him seems strange to her; her | 
trust in him a wild unreality, a dream, from which could she but 
awake, she thinks perhaps, it might be best. What she is leaving 


she knows, and almost reproaches herself with folly to think how | 


little she has thought of that which is awaiting her. 

That man—her husband—the familiar lover of 
strange person who is to-day coming to fetch her, that he may 
henceforth rule over her and keep her in subjection (will he? she 
wonders), how little she really knows of him. He has been and 
gone a hundred times, and they have met and been “ engaged,” 
and have gone hither and thither in company; and yet she has 
seen only his superfieial character, it may be. Now she is to find 
out what he really is—and what married life is. Dimly, but with 


yesterday, the 


increasing distinctness, she begins to perceive that her future life 
will lie far away from romance ; will it also lie away from the ten- 
derness and renewed youth of love? Courtship has been, after all, 
an illusion ; he has often told her so when he urged her to to-day’s 
consummation, Will marriage be but tle other extreme—a dreary 
fulfilment of smal) daily duties, with a prospect perhaps more sordid 
for the years that are to follow ? 

Jn come the bells with their intrusive boom and clank; there is 
no change in their interminable ding-dong. “ Break-fast, din-ner, 
tea, and sup-per; butcher, baker, and cheesemonger; gas and 
coals, and rent and taxes; doctors’ bills and servants’ wages ; dose 
of rhubarb and magnesia.” In such clashing cadence do the metal 
monsters mark their appreciation of what is in store for her, and not 
a note of music or of poetry sounds in their dreary chime, until they 
Strive at an extra effect, and all clang together in a jangle which 
aptly expresses “the house undergoing repair,” and ends the per- 
formance only that it may begin all over again, 

She has been down to breakfast, poor thing, and made a feint 
of eating a mouthful of toast with her cup of tea, while papa rallied 
her on her anxious looks as a tear fell upon his own grey whisker. 
Mamma has given up all pretence of keeping “a straight face,’ and 
cries into her very saucer ; but she makes something of a breakfast, 
notwithstanding, and is, on the whole, more self-possessed than her 
husband—for men, somehow, never quite get to take marriage in 
the quiet matter-of-fact way that women do ; their avocations are so 
often altered by it, and they are less trained to the even duties and 
gentle pleasures of home life. For justone moment before she runs 
away up stairs the intended victim is held in that strong, silent, 
paternal embrace; and, — round to look into her mother’s 
eyes, thinks how happy their home has been, and feels just one 
little ray of hope stealing through the fear and mistrust which have 
— to haunt her, 

hatever of these anxieties may remain by the time she reaches 
that upper sanctuary, where two radiant bridemaids already await 
her, they are soon subdued by the great ceremony in which she is the 
eee al performer—not the ceremony of marriage, but that of 
g; for before that Gordian knot shall be tied who knows 
what dreadful mysteries have to be performed with silk, and lace, 
and flowers, and all the exquisite devices which are necessary to a 
bridal toilet ? 

Ihave heard of young women whose sole motive for being married 
has been that they might for once in their lives receive the 
homage which is always due to, and, it may be hoped, is never 
withheld from, a bride; and, secondly, that they might revel in the 
brief delights of that mysterious and enrapturing ordeal which for 
the time excludes from the female mind every other earthly con- 
sideration. Fatigued, but more hopeful and radiant; affectingly 
depressed, but with a consciousness of inner strength and support 
derived from the knowledge that cook and honsemaid speak truly 
when they waylay her on the stairs and confirm each other by 
saying “She do look beautiful, Miss Clara do,” she goes down to the 
drawing-room, where the family already await her. ‘The triumph 
of her life culminates at the church, when the bridegroom, in an 
unaccustomed tie and a pair of nervous gloves, is evidently less 
serenely certain of his personal appearance, and bestows upon her a 
look of amazed and confiding affection, as who should say, “ And is 
all this for my sake ?’’—which it isn’t, but there's no need to con- 
tradict him. The triumph is soon over. At eleven o'clock the finishing 
touch was put to that enchanting toilet, the last refractory pin was 
brought to subjection, the last silken knot was tied ; and now—well, 
another knot is tied. Let us hope that it will be silken too, and em- 
broidered with many a precious ornament, for it is a Gordian knot, and 
though it may be evilly cloven, none shall loose it ! The triumph has 
gone before the solemn reality. Even the great demands of fashion and 
of dress have sunk into momentary insignificance, and the two 
reverend gentlemen who have performed the ceremony wait blandly 
in the vestry till the necessary formalities are completed, 

There is no need to describe the breakfast, nor the sudden quietude 
and gravity—not all unhappy—which have come upon the bride, who 
seems already to have been separated from the past by a strange 
change which has removed eleven o'clock far back to some remote 
period, to which memory will not at present reach. Still, strangely 
quiet and subdued, she kisses her friends, disencumbers herself of 
the glorious robes which took so long in making and are the last 
poor evidence of her late existence, and goes away leaving upon the 
company that sense of profound melancholy which ends in a futile 
attempt to keep up a cheerful appearance, andthe gradual breaking 
up of the party, each to finish the day according to his or her own 
devices, but with an unalterable sense of depression, which is no 
way diminished by coming into broad daylight in wedding gar- 
ments, and with faces flushed by the unsubstantial plenty of the 
wedding feast, 


ELEVEN P.M.—LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT, 


One of our greatest poets—or what is practically much the same 
thing, a gentleman whose admirers always spoke of him as one of 
our greatest poets—when making a few cursory observations “On 
Night,” declared, in a sufficient number of stanzas, that the period 
of the twenty-four hours so distinguished was the “time” for so 
large a range of avocations that “day” was quite superseded, and 
might have been (except for the lower animals) altogether set at 
nought until some means could be devised for producing an artificial 
twilight. Had the writer in question been engaged on any other 
than grand and sonorous verse, he might have extended his observa- 
tions to an almost indefinite length by enumerating the many 
ordinary callings (qnite beneath mapeody) which are commonly 
followed after sundown, To say nothing of bakers, glassblowers, 
slaughterers, lighthouse-keepers, cabmen, scavengers, and the police, 
there are robbery on the highway, the burglarious entrance to 
dwelling-houses, the manufacture of counterfeit coin, the distillation 
of illicit spirits, and numerous other professions recognised, though 
not allowed, by the law, ; 

In one particular, however, the experience of the poet is common 
to us all; for, notwithstanding that by registrars’ returns and 
statistics derived from bills of mortality we hear of deaths occurring 
within a given district at the rate of so many a day, itis with night 
that we associate this great and awful change. It is within the 
observation of most of us that, should that change for which the 
watchers are never prepared, fail to come over the still face and stay 
the labouring breath before the morning dawns, the feeble flatter 
of the heart, the half conscious look of the slowly-glazing eye will 
often last until night settles down once more and mankind sinks to 
that daily death which prefigures the last deep sleep. 

Who, on a journey homeward towards the smaller hours, has not 
noticed in some deserted street how all the houscs save one have | 
lain in deep shadow, their darkened windows looking the more blank 
for that one upper casement where a light glimmers fecbly on the 


that hall-lamp gleaming in a yellow haze through the fanlight ? 


| Baker, solicitor, still alive and in the old town?’ 


Yet a little longer and shadows come and go upon that white 
casement, and quiver on the blind as the light is moved towards | 
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the bed, while an indistinct murmur, or perhaps a wild, wailing cry, 
is heard in the stillness of the night. Now a messenger comes out 
hurriedly and with a sort of vague, solemn terror in her face, 
sobbing as she goes at the same swift but uneven pace. She returns 
with a faded, shabby woman, who brings no hope with her except 
her own, and that is for a liberal fee or an extra perquisite as she 
performs the last earthly duty to that which belongs to earth alone. 

You have seen bese so go your way with head bent down and 

all the merry thoughts that were interrupted in this lonely street 
removed back to an immeasurable distance, and yet grotesquely 
chiming in between reflections ‘ore serious, like a song-tune 
haunting you in church. Go your way; for you have no power at 
present to moralize, or to apply this solemn lesson to any personal 
account, 
_ It was in just such a street, at that particular hour when night is 
just shuddering at the approach of morning, and a rim of faintest 
gray seems to have grown out of the black edge of the horizon, that 
John Ploggitt saw two men come out of the house whose upper 
window he had becn watching for long hours. They crept out, 
these two, closing the door gently as they looked from side to side, 
as though they feared that anyone should see, “ They've been up 
to something, I'll take my fen !” said John to himself; “but the 
question is, what have they been up to?” What they bad been 
up to came out afterwards, and was immediately, not without 
reason, classed among those things for which night is particularly 
remarkable, 

When old Skindle Harpy died, everybody was surprised to find 
that he had left his property to his niece, Selina Pinchfold, whe, 
having nursed him and borne with his evil temper and been half- 
starved in return for nearly twenty-seven years, would, it was 
naturally expected, be provided for either by a legacy of fifty—the 
more hopeful said a hundred—pounds or seven shillings a week for 
the rest of her life under certain restrictions, while the bulk of the 

roperty— guessed at various amounts—would go to that portion of 

is family to which he was most inimical during his lifetime. It so 
happened, however, that old Harpy, having been all along sus- 
ceptible to the unselfish spirit and coustant assiduity of the orphan 
girl who bad served him so faithfully, and perhaps wishing at the 
close of his life to balance his moral ledger by a large sum on the 
right side in the shape of conscience-moncy, did will and bequeath, 
in the presence of Samuel Baker, the local solicitor, and John 
Ploggitt, the barber who had shaved him twice a week for 
fifteen years, all his real and personal property—after the discharge 
of his just debts, the decent interment of his body, and the payment 
of two or three very trifling legacies—to the said Selina Pinchfold, 
her heirs, administrators, or assigns, all other wills soever to the con+ 
trary notwithstanding. The result: that those people in the town 
who had hitherto looked upon Miss Pinchfold as a “good, tenders 
hearted creature, too ready to be put upon, and one that didn’t know 
her own vally,” came immediately to regard her as “one that could 
tell which side her bread was buttered, and knew how to come over 
the old man, sharp as he was.” 

Amongst the few who did not adopt this opinion was honest John 
Ploggitt, whose hopes were blighted from the moment that he knew 
the tenour of the document which he had been called in to witness. 
For ten out of the fifteen — during which he had shaved the 
uncle his heart had been filled in secret with the image of the niece, 
From the time when, as a boy, he had begun to lather the faces of 
the neighbouring farmers who came to the butter-market, or had 
practised in his spare time upon a wooden block powdered to repre- 
sent a beard, he had regarded Selina Pinchfold with that half 
fanciful but wholly respectful affection of which only men of indoor 
occupations know the intensity, He had never spoken on the sub- 
ject, although it was half suspected by some of his most intimate 
friends, who knew that any more tan a distant allusion to the 
matter would at once forfeit his esteem. But he waited, thinkin 
that perhaps, when old Harpy died, Selina might want a faithful 
friend who had the silent devotion of years to recommend him, 
He had waited till his once flowing hair had grown grey ; 
till he was conscious that he at least was a little, spare, 
almost shrivelled, middle-aged country barber; and now here 
was the end of all his day dreams. Miss Pinchfold was a lady of 
fortune (he didn't know how much she had), and he would keep his 
own secret. W_ o could tell? he might be able to do her a service 
yet—he ii;st as well wait to the end; and so when the lady went 
to a quiet street in London, out of hearing of all that people said, 
and into a very solitary single life, in a shabby-genteel house, with 
one maid and some of the old f .rniture (for old Harpy hadn’t been 
over rich after all), the little barber's friends buried their confidences, 
and never referred to his periodical visits to the capital except by a 
nod of the he d, after which his oldest acquaintance, sitting solemnly 
in the chimney-corner of the parlour at the Bull, would say, “ Been 
to the old spot, John?” when Jolin would say, “I have been to that 
spot, William.” 

“Seen nobody particular?” 

“No; didn't go for that purpose.” 

“ All the same as usual, John?” 

“Things is in statovo guo, William, I’m happy to say.” 

And so the conversation terminated, all the three intimate friends 
knowing that he had been to London to look at the outside of Miss 
Pinchfold's house, and, after much waiting and hesitation, to knock 
at the door that he might ask the servant whether her mistress waa 
well, “ to give his best duty, and to say that he took the liberty, 
being in town, on business, to inquire after her health,” : 

Nobody ever referred in any other way than this to these mys- 
terions excursions; and the inquiries always ended by John’s oldest 
friend taking up his glass and saying, solemoly, “John Ploggitt, 
here's your very good health, as a man that knows his own mind !” 
which was accepted as a neat and delicate way of turning the 
conversation. 

Amongst the many who thoroughly believed in the art with 
which Miss Pinchfold had secured the old man’s property to her- 
self was her nephew, the son of an elder sister who ay pede into 
that part of the Harpy family so hateful to the uncle. He believed 
it, but, at the same time, suddenly became impressed with a sense 
of his relationship, and was assiduous in his attentions, from which. 
even more than from unneighbourly remarks, the middle-aged 
heiress was glad to escape to London. That she did escape was 
exceedingly doubiful to anybody who knew how exravagant, how 
haughty, and how unscrapulous.was her younger relative, and 
doubly doubtful to John Ploggitt, who, as he stood wrapped in hia 
short blue cape with the sealskin collar watching the house, would 
often sce this nephew coming or going, and on one occasion 
stumbled over him as he came down the steps, whereupon a recoz- 
nition ensued, and the young man, asking John what the Devil he 
wanted ? had for reply ‘Not what you're after,” and got a scowl 
and a curse, “for which,” said the barber, “ Heaven send I mayn't 
have the shaving of him.” 

Fancy John Ploggitt’s feclings, when one day after he had sum- 
moned courage to knock at the door the ma‘d-servant (who had 
perhaps guessed something of his secret, and pitied him with a 
maid-servant’s sympathy for the tender and the romantic) asked 
him to walk up stairs, as her “ missis” wanted to speak to him ! 
Was it to tell him to call no more? Any other and less unfavour- 
able supposition was impossible, unless there was by any remote 

possibility a service in which he, John Ploggitt, could be useful to 
her. He was not a little shocked when he entered and saw her 
sitting in an invalid chair; shocked to see herso old, and white, and 
thin, and to note the grey hairs under her nea’ cap-border, the bon 


| arm scarcely concealed by the sleeve of her silk dress. Poor John ! be 


had for a moment forgotten all the years that had crept past since 
he was a flaky-haired young apprentice, and as he looked at her 
two great tears ran down his face and fell upon the sealskin collar 
of his blue cloak. ‘The interview was short cnouch. “Was Mr. 
* Yes; alive, and 
hale asever.”—. 

* Would he take a letter to him if he was going back next day, 


That was all; and, after touching the tips of those thin, white 
fingers, the barber went his way. What was his surprise when, 
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STATUE OF SIR G. C. LEWIS AT HEREFORD, 

Tue statue of the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, recently 
inaugurated at Hereford, and of which we this week publish an 
vageaving, is, as we have before stated, the work of Baron 
Marochetti. The base consists of a block of unpolished Penrhyn 

anite, on Which rests a moulded polished pedestal, surmounted hy 
Be statue, ‘The figure of Sir George is cast in bronze, and is 
ie 6in, high. He is represented as standing, with his arms folded 
upon his breast, and the likeness is said to be admirable. ‘Tue total 
evant of the memorial is 14ft. The pedestal bears the following 
inscription :—“ Sir Gomes Cornewall Lewis, a wise and honest 
statesman, @ profound scholar, a kind and firm friend; M.P. for the 
county of Hereford from 1847 to 1852; chief steward of the city ; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1855 to 1858 ; Home Secretary 
from 1859 to 1860; Secretary of War from 1860 to 1860, Born, 1806; 
died, 1863.” 


ANCIENT FINGER-RINCS. 

From the most remote periods and amongst all the civilized 
nations of antiquity the ring has been considered by rulers as a 
badge of authority, and has been, and still is, made the means of 

nsferring power. x 
w iany i Ags ancient rings have been found in England, and 
amongst them several of Roman date. The custom of wearin 
finger-rings by the Romans is said to have been introduced through 
the Samnites, who are described by Livy as wearing gold rings 
enriched with gems. Some writers, however, state that the Romans 
adopted the custom in imitation of the Etrurians, in the reign of 
Tarquinius Priscus. The earliest Roman rings were always made 
of iron, and bore a stamp or device intended to be used as a seal ; 
and up to the end of the Republic the ancient iron ring was still 
worn by those who affected to contemn modern luxury as en 
jnnovation. Eventually, however, legal restrictions were pro- 
mulgated concerning the right to wear a gold signet; for not 
only all patricians had taken to wearing gold signet-rings, 
but the equites also and other classes soon followed their 
example, The Emperors assumed the power of granting the 
privilege to wear @ Id ring ; and this license was much coveted, 
as it was a sort of patent right to the rank of nobility, Ata 
later period, when the army became a power in the State, and the 
Praetorian Guard frequently elected the Emperor, the privilege of 
wearing a gold ring was granted to all. soldiers. The keeping of 
the Imperial ring was confided to a high officer of State, as the 
Great Seal with us is placed in the custody of the Lord Chancellor, 
The designs on Roman signet-rings were generally subjects con- 
nected with the worship of the gods, or portraits of friends or 
ancestors; and, in many instances, persons had engraved on their 
seal-rings symbolical allusions to the supposed origin and history of 
their families. The seal-ring of the Dictator Sylla bore for device 
the figure of Jugurtha at the moment of his being made prisoner. 
Pompey used a seal-ring which bore three trophies, in allusion to his 
three greatest victories. Augustus first sealed with a sphinx, then 
with a portrait of Alexander the Great, and lastly with his own 

rtrait. 
wn the Anglo-Saxon times the art of engraving and working in 
gold was carried to a great degree of perfection, as may be seen by 
the examples which we have engraved. 

Rings for the cure of various disorders were in much use, both 
finger and thumb rings being worn for the purpose of curing cramp, 
rheumatism, ague, dc, Many of these were made of the cheapest 
materials, so that they might be sold to the poorer and more igno- 
rant classes. In Mr, Waterton’s collection there is a ring of horn or 
of hoof, surrounded by a thin hoop of silver, and with a plate of 
silver affixed, in which is set crepandine, or teadstone. A ring of 
the hoof of an ass was held to be efficacious against epilepsy. 
It was formerly a common belief that a stone which had 
peculiar virtues was to be found in the head of the toad; 
and although this superstition is now known to be without 
foundation, it may be worth while to give the following 
description of the “crependine” by Nichols, in his ‘‘ Lapidary ”:— 
“Some say this stone is found in the head of an old toade; others 
say that the old toade must be laid upon a cloth that is red, and 
it will belch it up, or otherwise not. You may give a likecredit to 
both these reports ; for as little truth is to be found in them as may 
possible be. Witnes Anselmus Boetius, in lib. ii., in the chapter on 
this stone, who saith, that, to try this experiment in his youth, he 
took an old toade and laid it upon a red cloth, and watched it a 
whole night to see it belch up its stone; but, after his long and 
tedious watchful expectation, he found the old toade in the same 


posture to gratify the great pangs of his whole night’s restlessnesse.” 
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seckie2ton%" Roman key, found at Chesterfield, now in Lord Braybrook’s Col- 


2. Bronze Roman ring, with a fictitious gem, fo und at Chesterfield. 

3. Gold Roman ring. 

4. Impress of a gold Anglo-Saxon signet, on wh'ch is the bust of a man, 
and the name, 4" Averite 

ry Ring of Ethelwolf (Anglo-Saxon), now in the Briti-h Museum, 
we, nscripticn on an Anglo-Saxon ring of the name “ + Alhstan,” the 
rit er N being represented by a Rune. This is supyosed to have been the 
ea of Alhstan, who was Bishop of Sherborne from A.D, 823 to 867, (A 

Presentation of this ring—fig. 9—is given below.) 


dients. 

In connection with wedding and betrothal rings, it may be 
mentioned that it was customary for the gentleman as well as the 
lady to have a ring provided for the wedding-day. The ring (20) 
isa wedding-ring which was worn by Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
munificent London merchant, and founder of the first Royal 
Exchange. 

Rings of gold—some of them of costly workmanship—have been 
found in the graves of the higher order of ecclesiastics, On opening 
the coffin of St. Cuthbert, in Durham Cathedral, a ring, portions of 
a pastoral staff, and some other matters, were discovered. The ring 
of John Stanbery, created Bishop of Hereford in 1455, who died 
1474, is anaes with chased flowers, set with a sapphire, and 
inscribed within *‘en bon an,” The ring in connection with clerical 
dignitaries denoted that they were wedded to the Church. We have 
engraved the ring of an English bishop (6 and 9), which is over 
1000 years old. 

On the occasion of the coronation of kings or queens the con- 
secration and placing of a ring upon the finger forms an important 
part of the ceremonial. The English coronation ring, which is of 
very great antiquity, may be seen amongst the regalia in the Tower. 

scade-rings, three of which are engraved (Nos. 20, 21, 22), are 
furnished with ten, eleven, and twelve bosses, These have been 
used to serve a similar purpose as the beads of a rosary. 

The serjeant’s ring (24) is a curious relic of an old custom which 
seems now to have gone out of use. This one seems to be of the 
date of about the middle of the last century, It is probable that, 
formerly, it had been customary for barristers, at the time of their 
taking the coif and being elevated to the rank of serjeants-at-law, 
to make presents in money to certain members of their “inn” and 
to some functionaries of the courts of justice. This, in time, 
became exchanged for finger-rings of gold, which are inscribed in 
various ways. The weight of the relic now mentioned is 35 grains. 

In the British Museum there is a large collection of brass signet 
rings, which have been used by merchants and other traders, The 
example engraved was found in the Duke of Bridgwater's canal at 
Chiswick. Some of these 1ings are very curious, and may pro- 
bably have belonged to persons eminent in connection with the 
mercantile transactions of old London, 

After the execution of King Charles I., a vast number of memo- 
rials of the tragical event were prepared and circulated amongst 
Royalists. Some of these are rings, lockets, and other personal 
ornaments, The Engravings 28, 2%, 30, 31 may serve as examples 
of these. From that time to the present day mourning-rings, which 
are mostly composed of jet and gold, with the name and date of 
the death of a friend engraved within the hoop, and the words “ In 
memory of” on the outer part, have been commonly in use, 

It was once a common practice to inscribe mottoes on rings. We 
meet with many of these in Latin, French, German, and in quaint 
old English, Many of these had a kindly and affectionate mean- 
ing. Some “poseys’’ were short poetical ove The following, by 
Herrick, although somewhat too long for the purpose, is well con- 
ceived -— 


And as this round 
Is nowhere found 
To flaw or else to sever, 
So let our love 
As endless prove, 
And pure as gold for ever. 
In the days gone by it was as common to have a motto on wedding 
and other rings as it was and is now to have verses on gravestones, 
It is recorded of an English bishop that when about to marry his 
fourth wife he had a ring prepared to commemorate the occasion, 
and on being asked by the goldsmith what posey he would choosc, 
wrote— 


If I survive 
1’ll make them five, 
And it is noted that in the time of the long French war one of 
Nelson's men who had received a considerable sum for pay and 
yee invested part in the purchase of a ring, on which he 
ad inscribed 


STATUE OF THE LATE SIR G, C, LEWIS, BART., ERECTED 
AT HEREFORD.—(BARON MAROCHETTI, SCULPTOR.) 


Besides the rings for the cure of diseases, there were magic and 
talismanic rings, on many of which were engraved hieroglyphic, 
runic, and other inscriptions. These, for the most part, cannot be 
intelligibly deciphered, and probably their meaning could not 
have been explained by the ancient artists who executed them. 
Magic and rings became closely interwoven in the latter times of 


When money 's low, 
The ring must go. 
In connection with the jewels set in rings, there was an expressive 
meaning in the quality of the stones used ; thus, the diamond in the 
wedding-ring of Martin Luther was considered to emblematise 


7. Anglo-Saxon ring, with two impresses. 

8. Silver ring of Anglo-Saxon date. 

9. Ring of the Bishop of Sherborne. (See reference 6.)} 

10, Ornamentation of North Saxon lacertine work of the eleventh century. 
This ring, which is silver, was found in the Thames at Chelsea, in 1856, and 

now in the collection of Mr. Waterton. : 
3 1 land 12, Gold ring of ancient date, set with jewels, found in Ireland. 

13 and 14. Gold talismanic ring with characters engraved upon it, now in 
the possession of the Duke of Northumberland. 
15 and 16, Talismanic ring and inscription. 

17. Silver ring, the impress bearing a coat of arms. 

18. Impress of a merchant’s mark on a brass signet-ring. 

19, Richly-ornamented finger-ring, date uncertain. 

20, Decade-ring, the ten bosses indicate ten Aves. 

21. Decade-ring, with eleven bosses, which indicate ten Aves and a Pater- 
sae le-ri ith twelve bos es, 

22. Decade-ring, with tw 4 P is 

7 Gold enamelled ring of the sixteenth century, ret with a turquoise and 
£ unded by garnets. : ; ; “ 
tag pee ring, with the inscription “ Imperio regit unus quo, 


It was the practice of serjeants-at-law to present a number of thee rings ot 
the ceremony of their taking the coif. 

25. Sir Thomas Gresham's wedding-ring. 

26, 27. Charm-rings. 

28. Impress of a mourning-ring in memory of Charles I.’s execution ; on it 
are the emblems of mortality, and the words “ Behold the end !” 

29, Mourning-ring in memory of Charles I, 

30. Device on a mourning-ring, consisting of a skull and crosshones, the 
initials “ C. R.,” and January 30, the date of King Charles II.’s death, 

1. Mourning-ring in memory of Charles I.; inside the rim is the word 
“ Remember.” 


EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT FINGER-RINGS. 
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power, duration, and fidelity re th Is of 
and adjoining is a ruby, on which is cut the initials of his wife; the 
ruby was considered the emblem of exalted love. ; 

he custom, now so general, of using a plain gold ring at 
marriages, is not of older date than about the beginning of the 
reign of George III. At no time do the English finger-rings 
seem to have been so elaborate in their workmanship, cr 
go artistic in their design: as those which were in use in Italy, 
Germany, and France in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. And 
on this point Mr. H. N. Humphreys remarks that, so completely is 
the art of ring-jewellery forgotten, it is now sought to give a 
poetic sentiment to the very defects which mark the degradation of 
the art, even in the unwrought and unmeaning wedding-ring of our 
day, a merit being attached to its absolute want of any characteristic 
features whatever, by calling it the “plain ” gold ring. 

In the old times artists of great ability were employed in the design 
and manufacture of finger-rings. Benvenuto Cellini, the cele- 
brated Italian sculptor, jeweller, architect, and painter, brought 
the devices of the ring, the brooch, and the ear-ring to a degree of 
elaboration and perfection never attained in the whole range of 
classic art ; the quaint conceits of the devices, the effects produced 
and sentiments conveyed by the justapposition of various gems, and 
the introduction of mottoes exquisitely written on waving scrolls, 
produced a pleasing intricacy of design full of meaning. Other 
famed painters might be mentioned who have devoted their talent 
to the design and manufacture of goldsmiths’ work, and we trust 
that in these days of advanced taste such attention will be paid to 
this matter that marked improvement may be the consequence, 


COMPULSORY RELIGION.—A gentleman having failed to attend tha 
church of Raggel, Tyrol, the Curé issued the following order, which was 
countersigned by the Mayor :—“ As it is known that Mr. N—— has not come 
to church for a long time, you are directed to go to his house and to bring 
him to church, If he should resist, you will call in the assistance of two 
othera and bring him there by force. Having come into the church, you will 
sit near him, Should he feign illness and fall down, you will allow him to 
remain on the floor; but ifhe makes any noise, bestow upon him, by way of 
cure, from ten to twelve blows of a stick. Raggel, May, 1864.” 

A VETERAN.—'The oldest officer of the French army is at present Colonel 
Dubois-Fresney, Knight of St. Louis, and Commander of the Legion of 
Honour. He was born on the 2nd of August, 1758, and is consequently 
above 106 years of age. He resides at Laval. For some years he has been 
quite blind, but he retains all his mental faculties, and takes great interest 
in all passing events. He has his journal read to him every day, and 
converses gaily with the persons who visit him. The venerable Colonel's 
eldest son, Colonel of Engineers, is second in command at the artillery school 
of Metz.— Galignani. 

ABTORY ABOUT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—An anecdote has appeared 
in several of the London papers relating to a mecting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Bath some years ago. The geological section (said the writer of 
this piece of news), consisting of about a hundred ladies and gentlemen, 
made an excursion to inspect some objects of interest in the neighbourhood. 
Arrived at the spot, Professor Phillips, of Oxford, described the chief feature 
worthy of notice. The proceedings of the section were altogether unin- 
tellible to the natives ; and one bucolic individual, who had, with many 
others, followed the party to the spot, was overheard to express his dis- 
appointment to a friend as follows :—* Come along, Jim; the ring’s broken 
up, and there won't be no fight, arter all!” 

EXPLOSION IN A LETTER.—One morning last week, as a clerk in the 
Oxford post office was engaged in the ordinary duty of stamping the letters 
which had just arrived by the mail, he was alarmed by a loud explosion, 
resembling that of a gun, taking place in one of the letters. The room was 
immediately filled with smoke, and great consternation was of course pro- 
duced amongst the emp'oyés until the cause of the explosion was ascertained. 
It appears that one of the letters contained a large number of caps made of 
gunpowder, and that the operation of stamping caused about twenty of them 
to explode. The clerk was slightly burnt about his hand and arm, but, 
be) ond this, no injury, fortunately, has been done. The Post-Office authori- 
ties have instituted an investigation into the affair. 

DEATH OF CAPTAIN SPEKE.—We deeply regret to announce the untimely 
death of Captain Speke, the discoverer of the sources of the Nile, and one of 
the greatest and most successful of modern travellers, On Thursday week 
the gallant gentleman, accompanied by a friend, was out shooting in the 
neighbourhood of Chippenham, when in getting over a low wall he acci- 
dentally shot himself. That the hero of so many adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes should perish by so miserable an accident is ae strange as it is 
deplorable. By the death of Captain Speke geographical science has lost 
ove of its noblest ormaments, and te world one of itx real benefactors 
Captain Speke was to have attended the meeting of the Bri ish Association 
on Fiidiy to meet sundry charges beonght against him by his eld comrade 
Captain Burton, who, it is understood, came home specially to disprove 
assertions made by the deceased in his recently-published works on the Nile. 
On the motion of Sir Roderick Murchison, the association passed the follow- 
ing rea lution :—" That the geographers sud ethnologiets of the Britixh 


Association, having heard with profound regret of the fatal accident which | self, His writing has too many “ points.” If a smart “turn” 


has befallen Captain Speke and by which they have suddenly lost so eminent 
an associate, resolve that their most heartfelt condolence be offered to his 


relatives on his being cut off in so awful a manner in the fulness of his | 


strength and vigour.” 
IMPORTANT LIFE BOAT SERVICES — The new life-boat stationed at 


Blacx pool by the National Life-boat Institution. a few weeks since, was | 
| like that of Arthur Donnithurne’s uncle (in “ Adam Bede”), or Mr, 


Jeunched on Sunday morning last, amidst the cheers of an immen-e concourse 
of spectators, to the assistance of a brig, which was in a dangerous position 
on the Crusader sandbank. The wind was blowing fiercely from W.S.W., 
and a very high sea was rolling at the time, and the bost had to contend 
with a heavy surf; but she behaved admirably, and, throush the exert ons 
of her gallant crew, was got successfully into deep water, simid the reiterated 
cheers of the lookers-on. On reaching the vessel, the life-boat put a man on 
board from a sailing-boat, just as the brig had parted her cables: and the 
veescl, which proved tw be the St. Michael, of Havre, bound to Fleetwood, 
then proceeded to her destination, The captain was in ignorance of the 
coast he had reached. The life-boat’s crew were heartily welcomed, on their 
return, by the vast mul itude of people that had congregated—numbering 
not lees than 10,009 This is the first service performed by the life-boat 
since she was placed here in July Ivet. Her cost was presented to the insti- 
tution in memory of the late R W. Hopkins, Esq., by his widow and 
daughter.— A few days since the life-thoat presented to the National Life- 
boat Institution by Messrs. Crossley and Sons, of Halifax, and stationed at 
Redcar, was publicly launched at that place, under the superintendence of 
Captain D. Robertson, R.N., the assistant inspector of life-boats of the 
society. ‘The boat was named on the occasion the Crossley, by Miss Susan 
Orley, of Redcar. The new life-boat, which is on the institution's self- 
righting principle, has been rent to replace an old boat at Redcar, which was 
built, in the year 1802, on the original Greathead or north-country model, 
aud which was the oldest in the United Kingdom, and is now quite worn out. 


THE CROPS AND THE ARMIES OF THE SOUTH.—The Richmond Examiner 
of the ist inat. has an elaborate editorial article w prove tuat the South is 
very far from exhaustion. It says: -" Tne crops of 1864, which are to 
supply subsistence for the next twelve month:, are unusually god, Certain 
localities have euffere! from drought, but this evil has been partial only. 
Asa general rule, the crops of 18%4 are better than those of 1863 and 
promise abundant bread for another year. There has, in fact, never been 
any lack of quantity. The difficulty was in distribution, But our 
railroads bave held out wonderfully well. Their own officers have been 
surprised at the facility with which they have been able to keep them 
vo. We are better prepared to maintain our railroad system at 
this hour than we were eighteen months ago. Every month increases our 

ty to improve and maintain theae essential public works. Necessity 
has proved in this matter the mother of invention. The people have found 
that they could live luxuriourly upon a quantity of supplies which they 
would have considered four years ago approximate to starvation ; and great 
manufacturing enterprises have been improvised without trouble, which 
everybody in the Seuth thought beyond our capacity to accomplish, even 
fn the time of peace. Nor are our armies so nearly destroyed as the 
enemy persuades himeelf. That of Northern Virginia is stronger 
now than when Grant bevan the battles of the Wilderness, We have 
lost few in killed, and the woundvd are nearly all recovered and re- 
turned t> their places. [nm general the army grows stronger rather than 
weaker, for the boys attaini yg vo the military age outnumber the killed and the 
discharged old men. The progress of active operations thing our ranks, but 
a lull of the strife reenperates the disabled and restores the strength of the 
ranks. The Confederacy is immersurabis stronger on this Ist of Septem ber. 
1864, than it wason the Ist of May, !562 or 1863, It can place as many 
men in the field, and cach man is a veteran, when before he was a 
raw reccoit, The Yankees miy 4s well dismisa their pleasing visions of 
Southern exhaustion. It was this very misiake which lured them into 
the war; and the same delusion has been the caue of all their disap 
pointments If they determine to carry on the war they must brace 
themselves like men to the real fact thit uscy will bave to encounter great 
armies, well supplied, thoroughly armed, and Mave av any that ever trod a 
field of b tile. The co vardly idea that the rebellion is exhausted, and that 
their further operations wil, be feebly resis d, will bing them to grief The 
South hax fought Lincoin for one term successfully. If hey eon re-elect him 
she can fight him avother term atill more snecessfnlly. There is no thought 
of submiasion, nor any fear of ¢ lapse here; and the North would necet in 
the fall of 1868 the same spirit which they encountered at the outset of the 


stauggle at Bull Run,” 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Literature. 


ao Soo 
The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Wh a Memoir, by 
the Rev. Derwent CoLenipcE. 2 vols, J. Moxon and Co. 


The publication of this beautiful book seems to be in part an act of 
domestic piety. Mr. Praed’s poems were after his death prepared 
for publication by his widow, and were to have been carried through 
the press, at her request, by the gentleman who now edits them and 
writes the introductory memoir, Upon the death of Mra, Praed— 
the “HELEN ” of some of the poems in these volumes—the task is 
taken up by the danghters; and the result is before us. ; 

We may, in starting, caution hasty people against supposing that 
the engraved portrait of Praed prefixed to the first volume really 
represents him. It seems to be the same as that which is known to 
students of print-shops as one of a series of portraits of famous 
members of the Atheneum Club, and must be taken simply as a 
suggestion of what Praed's face really was. You must make a 
likeness for yourself, using that as raw material. 

Altogether, the memoir does not add very much to our pre- 
vious knowledge of Praed. He wa3 a gentleman by birth and 
education, All the circumstances of his life appear to have 
been favourable (except his health) from the day when his 
father first took his intellectual culture in hand to the 
the Eton days—to the college days, when he played chess with 
Pusey—to the days when he entered upon political life—to the 
days when Peel and Wellington gave him a minor post in the 
Government; and, indeed, up to the time of his death. High 
hopes seem to have been entertained of him as a states- 
man on the Conservative side; and he does really appear 
to have suggested a scheme, for the representation of minorities, 
which might have been of use, He is said to have been, when 
quite young, on the Liberal side ; but it was a matter of course that 
he should end as—a Tory. Allcynical people, whatever the quality 
of their cynicism, must be on the side of power. They all gravitate 
towards Conzervatism. Tae sceptic, bitter or not bitter, is sure to be 
found clinging at last to Authority, He must lean to Despotism in 
Church and State. In politics he will incline to Absolutism ; in 
religion to Popery or High Churchism. 

When long-continued bad health cut off Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed in his thirty-seventh year (the dangerous year for fine tem- 
peraments in general) he had hardly begun to take things very 
much au serieuz. It is doubtful, indeed, if anything would ever 
have made him do it. ‘There is no trace of intensity in his writings, 
and the ease with which his mind turned to almost any topic and 
wrote clever things about it is a strong presumption against the 
existence of a central fire in the man, But whe can tell? A great 
musician said of a great lady singer, we forget who, that she wanted 
intensity —‘ I wish I were young and single, I would woo her. I 
would make her marry me. I would maltreat her. I would break 
her heart, and in six months she would be the finest singer in the 
world.” Who can tell what a broken heart might have done with 
the delicate and subtle nature of Praed? He appears, however, to 
have been exceedingly happy in all his relations, social and domestic. 

The facts of the /iterary life of this prince of drawing-room and 
boudoir poets have been told, over and over again, in general terms 
by Mr. Charles Knight. We know all about his connection with 
the Etonian, and Knight's Quarterly, and young Macaulay, and 
Moultrie, and Sidney Walker, and the rest of it, In the same way, 
and by the same means, we are all familiar with those exquisite 
poems of society, ‘‘ Quince,” “The Vicar,” and others. Then there 
are the “Chant of the Brazen Head,” “The Red Fisherman,” anda 
few others, which are as well known as Poe's “Raven.” The 
majority of the contents of these two volumes, however, is entirely 
new to the general reader; and we can hardly conceive more 
delightful reading than some of the longer stories which they con- 
tain—such as “ Lalian,” ‘The Troubadour,” and “The Legend of 
the Drachenfels.”. When we say this we, of course, speak with an 
eye to the relaxed moods of grave and energetic minds and the 
ordinary moods of holiday makers—to whom may be added the 
general run of sweethearts and young folks, Mr. Praed may be 
said to have written for lovers oat be thirty years of age, who do not 
eare for such poetry as Mr. Tennyson's. 

Praed reminds rn of Moore, of Hood, of Ingoldsby, of Edgar Poe, 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes—of the last-named gentieman most of 
all—and yet he is very unlike either, His worst fault is that he is 
too clever. He wants the “retarding art.” He cannot deny him- 


suggests itself to his mind, off he goes at a tangent, though it is 
often a “turn” not worth his while. You constantly feel, while 
reading him, that if be had been a stronger man he ms very often 
have “kept up” longer in his graver vein with great advantage. In 
one particular class of poem he was faultless, Give him a character 


Gilfil (* Scenes and Stories of Clerical Lite”), and he would hit it 
off in the most exquisite manner, without a touch too many or too 
few. Hence we have “ Quince” and * The Vicar.” A certain well- 
kept gentility, that locks up its “romance” (if it ever had any) 
in lavender in an old escritoire; with a kind heart, not fussy, 
a good constitution, and the least little touch of oddity—that 
was his delight. What he did in that way was absolutely perfect, 
and will live as long as modern types of humanity are at all legible 
to distant generations, If Horace had worn a swallow-tail in 
Praed's days he might have written such verses ; but he would not 
have written them so well. 

A streng word of praise must be given by an honest critic to 
Praed’s versification : it is very finished work ; exquisite enamelling 
of the kind. Now and then we have most charming descriptive 
passages ; and never anything to offend the nicest sense of 
“propriety.” This is“ the fine Gawain” writing verses ; and what 
a “perfect gentleman” he is! As for his cynicism, it isof the most 
innocent kind ; or rather of the least noxious kind, for all cynicism 
does some harm, Here, you perceive, is a man of a mind acute 
enough to see the incongruity which exists between the triviulitics 
of living and the intimities of Life, but without the strength and 
patience tu track the incongruity to its origin, So the perception 
plays over the surface of his thoughts, and you have the most 
musical, the most delicate, the most good-natured, the most playtul 
the most innocent of poet-cynics—and his name is Praed. : 

We need not say we warnily commend the book to book-buyers 
of all classes, Praed isa i by himself, and no lbiary is com- 
plete without his works. Certainly, if any library in England 
misses this handsome edition, it goes without an ornament that it 
might be proud of. 


We have received a letter from Greenwich, signed “ Dreadnought,” 
objecting to Mr. ©. Prazzi Smith being styled * iitemomer a 
for Scotland,” because, says “ Dreadnought,” there is “no Astro- 
nomer-Roya: in the three kingdoms but the gentleman at the 
head of the national observatory here.” All we can say on this 
matter 18, that we did not bestow the designation referred to on Mr, 
Smith ; that gentleman so styles himself on the titlepage of his 
book, and, we presume, has a suflicient warrant for the deed, 


THE Pore AND POLAND. —Tte Pope has addressed an ercyclical letter to 
the Polish bi-hops. stigmatising the Russian Government for its persect tio 
ot the Catholic Church and arraigning it betore Heaven and earth for it 
crueities aud excesses, The Pope ai-o ceneurer che cor fiscations and banish z 
micnts carried ont in Poland, and especially the treatment of the Archbish p 
red hop dtabal At the WP tana Pio Nowy due» not fail co condemn the Feves 
utionary movement ir Poland, anc e i eC di i = 
rein 7 nore Se » 1 he remiuds the Cacholics of their duty 

WiticH WAS THE GALNER?—The irhabitante of Cavaillon, a town ir 
the Vauclase, celeorated for its melons, having formed the pioje ct of lemme 
ing # pubiic Library, wrote to M. Alexandre Dumas to wk him wo aid the 
by a present of a few of his works. The popular novelist wrote back to ane 
that he had given instructions fur tre 200 or 300 volumes of his works wh ich 
have already appeared = a reprint lo be sent to them; but that, if they 
liked his books, he also Was fond of their melons, and that, in exchan e te 
desired to nave constituted to him regularly by miunicdpal hore a leew i 
of one dozen melous 4 year, the expeuse of carriage w remain at his charg: 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SEWING-MACHINE. 


; inthis stone are the initials of Luther, | 


Wuite Hood was composing “The Song of irt” 
painting with the tints of despair the poor lH age 
her garret, a mechanic, almost equally poverty-stricken wc 
out in an American garret the means of her emancipation “ 
poverty, hunger, and dirt,” Elias Howe, a native of Massachns " 
surrounded by a young family for whom he was obliged to etal 
during the day, devoted his after hours to the constructio nels 
sewing-machine, ‘This was about the year 1841, and his pik 
since that period up to the present time affords an episode gees 
annals of intelligent labour pregnant with incidents and che rhein 
with lights and shades, which afford only another inane at 
the old saying that “fact is stranger than fiction,” ; At . 
incessant labour, during the latter part of which he ie 
his family were indebted to a friend for the means a 
existence, he completed the first working sewing-machi 
the patent for which was granted to him in Mun’ 
1841, Singularly enough, the American public did not see i 
merit of the invention, and poor Howe, after making over one hs ii 
of his patent to his friend for the assistance afforded te him dete 
mined to try his fortunes with his machine in England acting in 
the belief that a man is no prophet in his own country, ‘ It would 
appear, however, that he was treated only as a minor one in this 
for after attempting in vain to get his invention favourably appre. 
ciated in London without effect, he was at last constrained te . ‘1 
his patent, and the machine itself, to Mr. Thomas, of Cheapside, 
who immediately saw the applicab lity of the machine to his pie 
manufacture—that of sag and corset making, The sum of £259 
was all that Howe got for his incomparableinvention (the purchaser 
paying the expenses of procuring the English patent), which was 
destined to make the fortunes of thousands and to confer 
a benefit upon large classes of the people scarcely second 
to any that has appeared during the present century. Finding 
that he could do ne good for himself in this country, and 
falling into bitter poverty, he determined to return to New York 
and when he did so he had the mortification of finding that in hig 
absence his patent rights had been infringed and his invention 
pirated by wealthy people, who were determined to throw the whole 
weight of their means into the scale in fighting Howe's right to his 
own invention in a court of law, The trial which followed de- 
monstrated in the clearest manner that to Howe, and to him alone 
belonged the credit of inventing the first sewing-machine. Others, 
it is true, had tried to do what he had accomplished, but failed : 
and an Englishman may fairly take the credit of going within au 
ace of the invention without knowing how near he was to fame 
ard fortune. We allude to the machine invented by Mr, John Fisher 
of Nottingham, for the purpose of ornamenting lace, and patented 
in June, 1845, a year previously to that of Howe's, ‘This machine 
did, indeed, interlock threads in the same manner as Howe's, by 
means of an eye-pointed needle carrying a loop of thread through the 
material, which was traversed and fastened on the under side by a 
shuttle ; but here the similarity between the two inventions ended, 
Mr. Fisher was intent upon a lace-embroiderer, which he accom- 
plished in a most ingenious manner ; but he really had no claim to 
the invention of a sewing-machine, although some years later, by 
a few additions, this very embroidery-machine was made to sew, 
In 1858, when the merit of the American instrument was becoming 
well known, Mr. Fisher endeavoured to obtain an extension of his 
patent, which had been allowed to lie dormant for many years, on 
the plea that he had not time to perfect his machine; but the 
Court refused his application ; and, indeed, this attempt to turn an 
embroidery-machine into a sewing-machine was only an_after- 
thought, brought about by Howe's success. The essentials of a 
sewing-machine, to use the language of one of Mr, Howe's advocates, 
may be divided into three parts :— 

1. A mechanism for making stitches, or interlocking of thread, in com- 
dination with an apparatus for meking tension on the thread and drawing 
up and duly securing each stitch when formed, 

2. An apparatus consisting of two surfaces, between which the material 
to be sewn is contained, and which support it against the thrust and retrac- 
tion of the needle, and in such a position as to permit the stitches to be 
drawn tight. 

3. An automatic, intermitting'y feeding apparatus, which caus s the 
material to progress with a regular uninterrupted movement, between the 
holding surfaces in the intervals between the successive punctures of the 
needle, with an uverring absolute precision and uniformity of effect impos- 
sible to obtain by hand. 

Howe was the first inventor who combined these movements in 
one machine, and to him, without doubt, is dne the credit of bring- 
ing it into practical use. The public are so familiar with the appa- 
ratus, consisting of an iron arm and an arrangement of parts at its 
extremity which almost rivais the human hand in delicacy, that 
we need not enter into any purticulars as to its appearance 
or mode of operation further than to say that Howe's 
original machine contains the germ of the numberless patents 
that have appeared since his was taken ont, and that, in 
consequence, every Awerican sewing-machine exported to this 


and 
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Was Working 


| sepa pays a royalty to him of one dollar for that right, and 
ty 


a royalty is alto exacted for home use. The method by which the 
stitch is made by the various machines now in use, and the character 
of the stitch itself, vary very much. The majority of these sewing- 
machines make what is called the lock-stitch—by far the most 
durable method of sewing. In order to accomplish this a loop of 
thread is thrust by the eye-pointed needle through the material to 
be sewn, This loop is threaded by a shuttle which traverses back- 
wards and forwards on the under side of the material. By these 
means the thread is made to interlock within its substamce—a very 
important feature, inasmuch as the fastening of the thread is pro- 
tected from the friction of wear and washing. All machines used 
in trades where strength of sewing is required make this stitch : in- 
deed, cloth and leather work would not bear the loop-stitch fasten- 
ing, which is made outside of the material sewn, and forms a ridge 
very liable to be worn away. Howe's, Thomas’s, and Singer's 
powerful manufacturing machines make the lock-stitch. There is 
also another machine which works it, but in a different manner. 
The Wheeler and Wilson machine, which is the one best calculated 
for household work, makes ths lock-stitch by means of a rotating 
hook, which interlaces the thread on the under side and does away 
with the necessity for the shuttle, which is unnecessarily noisy in 
the drawing-room or boudoir. There are other machines w ich 
substitute a looper for the shuttle, and make a single-thread loop- 
stitch, which is apt to unravel. It seems to us that a goud single- 
thread machine which would imitate hand sewing, which for all 
ordinary purposes is quite firm enough, is yet a desideratum, inas- 
much as such a contrivance would necessarily be more simple than 
a machine sewing with a double thread, and would economise its 
use, Some of the sewing-machines are very extravagant in this 
respect, one of the most noted of those making a double-loop chain- 
stitch using five yards of thread to one of sewing. This is a serious 
matter, looked upon in a manufacturer's point of view, where the 
great aim is to economise the material. The sewing-machine 
proper does nothing but plain stitching; but there are several 
mgenious ae for hemming, tucking, and binding, the 
invention of M. Chapin, a Frenchman. “ By this mechanism the 
machine prepares its own hem, and stitches it at the same instant; 
lays and sews simultaneously the binding om the edge of any 
material, and plaits tucks of an almost flounce width, sewing thei 
with mathematical regularity and precision.” Everything, in short, 
that the most cunning sempstress can do with her needle the 
machine can do vastly better and quicker, with two exceptions— 
nauicly, buttonhole-waking and sewing buttons on; and we hear 
that we former will shortly be an exception no longer. We has 
asked more than one sewing-machine manufacturer why our wor 
roows may not be finally redeemed from drudgery by the iniro- 
duction of a stecking-darner—a machine that would sweeten the 
female temrer more than any other invention ; but this simple 
tiny is looked upon as impossible; at all events, its advent awuits 
sume tutme Howe.— é tes. 


A MovEMENT for the abolition of turnpikes on the south side «f the 
Thames bas ben commenced by the inhabitants of Lewisham. 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


F rbing legal topic of the week has 
iar ing ooo a the guilt or innocence of 
ee pinions hereon have been scattered 
aoe acai in such variety and profusion that it 
ee 1s almost a superfluity to attempt, as some of 
appesontemporaries are making a great point of 
pct to entreat a suspension of judgment. ‘There 
ong no judgment and but little prejudice when 
pee two men can be found to agree in their 
jews upon & matter upon which the full evidence 
to bs adduced is not yet forthcoming. For our part, 
- candidly admit that we do not believe in the 
rrisoner’s guilt or innocence of the crime imputed, 
me oly because as yet there is no proof of either. 
‘verwould, nevertheless, indicate oue or two points 
in the evidence as deserving of remark, It is clear 
hat the watch and chain of Mr. Briggs have 
om t to the prisoners hands, It is 
almost presumable that the account he gives of 
his possession of them must be false, as it is scarcely 
conceivable that, by the most curious of coinci- 
dences, he should also have come into possession of 
hat made by the same manufacturer who supplied 
Mr Briggs, and that his own should have been left 
u in the seat of the carriage in which the unfor- 
caaate deceased was attacked, But the evidence of 
the identity of the hat left behind rests, be it 
observed, entirely upon the testimon of Matthews, 
the cabman. ‘he way in which /e delivers his 
testimony is certainly open to the gravest censure. 
It is by no means becoming, to say the least of it, 
that a man giving evidence upon a matter of the 
life or death of a fellow-creature should become pet- 
tish and complain of being “ bothered and badgered 
by the plainest and most clearly-necessary questions, 
ut to him after a lapse of weeks, during which it 
Ls be reasonably conceived that his chief atten- 
rae has been constantly directed to the subject. 
Matthews’s account of his own discarded hats is 
articularly lame and open to doubt. He does not 
Enow what has become of them. He has a new 
hat, by his own account, every two or three month, 
and takes no heed of the old ones. One is crushed 
by a cab-wheel, but he gives no further account of 
the accident. He says that he sometimes leaves 
his old hats at the hatter’s upon purchasing new 
ones, when he does not care to carry home a 
hatbox. Such a story might surely avail a 
pedestrian much better than a cabman, even if 
tradesmen were not usually willing to send home 
ods purchased. Surely, too, it is somewhat 
g common for one man to buy a hat for another, as 
Matthews alleges that he did for Miiller. We may 
et receive the evidence of the hatter, who, accord- 
ing to Matthews’s account, sold to him a hat, not 
for himself but adapted by measurement for an- 
other person. Such an incident as this could 
scarcely be forgotten by a tradesman. We have 
also yet to learn whether the witness who has de- 
clared that he can identify two travelling com- 
panions of Mr. Briggs upon his fatal journey will 
speak to Miiller as one of them. But there are 
other most important points in this inquiry; and, 
firstly, we would premise that probably Mr. Briggs 
did not receive his mortal wound in the carriage ; 
but that, so far as it appears, he escaped from it to 
avoid a wurderonsattack. And, with reference here- 
to, ic is worthy of remark that Mr. Beard, the pri- 
soner's » vocate, speaks of the crime as the 
outrage," and not as the murder, We can only 
repeat what we have more than once before written, 
that in the present state of this inquiry it is idle 
to speculate upon the results. But we may yet 
advert to a curious doctrine promul ated by a 
contemporary — that, physiognomically, Miller's 
appearance is incompatible with his guilt. If high 
cheek-bones, small sunken eyes, broad jaws, 
narrow, retreating forehead, and wide, thin-lipped 
mouth, are to be taken as rendering their owner 
incompetent to commit murder, then certainly 
Miiller cannot be guilty ; but we have yet to learn 
that all these are signs of angelic innocence, even 
according to the wildest dreams of professed phy- 
siognomists, who, by-the-way, are usually wrong. 
Here is a curious batch of sentences, administered 
by the same Judge (the Recorder of London) upon 
the same day. For embezzling about £200, five 
years’ penal servitude ; for beating a female em- 
ployer’s head with a brick (the culpit having avowed 
that he would not mind six years’ penal eervitude), 
twelve months’ hard labour ; for setting fire toa 
stack of hay, penal servitude for five years; for 
knocking down and kicking a policeman so as to 
injure his constitution and incapacitate him from 
the public service and from earning his livelihood 
for a time unknown, six months’ hard labour; for 
stealing a bottle of wine from a Methodist chapel, 
seven years’ penal servitude. Really, upon reading 
of these punishments in succession, one may well 
be startled at the superior estimate apparently 
formed by the administrators of our law of the 
value of ‘earthly goods and chattels in comparison 
with the Divine image. It is the practical exem- 
plification of Byron’s sarcasin :— 
Murder a man’s family, and he may brook it, 
But keep your hands out of his breeches pocket! 


Seven years’ penal servitude for an injury which 
may be remedied for a crown-piece at the nearest 
tavern, and six or twelve months’ hard labour for 
half murdering a human being of either sex, afford 
a notable illustration of the training of the judicial 
mind in the-City. 

But a more remarkable sentence than any above- 
mentioned has yet to be told. Henry Wikisome, a 
mechanic, quarrelled with his wife because she 
allowed herself to be kissed by a friend whom both 
were escorting to the railway station. _ The friend 
was the engaged lover of his wife’s niece, whom 
Wilkinson himself kissed in a kind of generally 
affectionate farewell which took place between all 

arties, When the others had lett Wilkinson beat 

is wife's face, and pursued her, when arrived at 
home, into the room of one of the female lodgers, 
with whom she songht refuge. Ie went out, and 
prepared himeelf for violence by getting furiously 
drunk. He then returned, burst into the room in 
which his wife had sought safety, dragged her out, 
and literally beat and kicked her to death 
She expired within an hour from the moment 
when he laid her prostrate in agony from a fatal 
kick in the stomach. A coroner's jury decided 
that this cruel murder was only manslaughter. The 
magistrate and the grand jury sent him to be tried 
for manslaughter. The petty jury found him 
guilty of manslaughter only, und the Judge sen- 
tenced him to twelve months’ hard Jabour. Perbaps 
he may get over this as pleasantly as did Turner, 
the P music-master, convicted, two or 
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three years since, of a crime closely resemblin 
Wilkinson's, and in like manner Perpecren to 
twelve months’ hard lubour. A friend of Turner's 
ealled upon him in gaol, and was surprised at his 
gay and joyous demeanour, He inquired about the 
hard labour. “Oh!” replied the convict, “I am 
never troubled with that, / give music lessons to 
the governor's family |” 
A Mr. Edward Hammond, Elizabeth Allen, his 
female servant, and Emily Wakeman, his house- 
keeper, were charged at Lambeth Police Court with 
assault and conspiracy. Mr. Hammond's wife had 
been kept for two years a close prisoner, under the 
surveillance of the prisoners, She was only at last 
released by the interference of neighbours and of 
the police. According to Mrs, Hammond's evi- 
dence, her husband had beaten her two years ago, 
at the period of the commencement of her impri- 
sonment. When she was first locked up, in a room 
in her husband's house, she endeavoured to obtain 
freedom by shouting and rattling the door, when 
the housekeeper came up stairs to her and struck 
her, Mrs, Hammond said that it was not a violent 
blow, and that she had been so used to knocks on 
the head that she thought nothing of it. Here isa 
portion of her evidence in answer to the magis- 
trate :— 
cua you ever had an opportunity of making your way 


No ; I could not possibly do so. 
Did you ever try ? 7 


Yes ; I have constantly tried, 

What prevented you when the door was open ? 

The door was locked ; they turned the handle, Besides, 

it J had tried to get ont I knew I should only be fetched 
back again, which would cause me greater misery. I 
thought if I remained as quiet as possible I should touch 
Mr. Hammond's feelings. I knew that if I tried to get 
out while Allen was in the room she would have cavght 
me; then I should have been severely beaten and brought 
back again, 
At length Mrs, Hammond obtained a pencil and 
some paper, and thus contrived to give the in- 
formation which led to her liberation. Mr. 
Hammond and the two women have been com- 
mitted for trial: the male prisoner and the house- 
keeper for assault, and all three for conspiracy to 
lock up the lady, 

A pauper woman, at Chelsea workhouse, attacked 
and furiously beat an assistant matron. The cul- 
prit was convicted by the magistrate at West- 
minster, and sentenced to three months’ hard 
labour. The prisoner said she did not care, as she 
had three pounds of oakum to pick per day in the 
workhouse, and only two in prison, Mr. Selfe 
observed that this was anomalous, aud that either 
one of the two allotments should be increased or 
the other diminished. It does not appear at the 
moment to have occurred to the magistrate that the 
compelling of the poor at all to such a degrading, 
unprofitable task as the picking of oakum is in itself 
one of the shameful iniquities of our poor-law 
system, 
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TUE BANKRUPTCY MUDDLE.—IN RE THE REY. W. 
W. Kinc.—This case involved an important question, 
whether a debtor who had executed a deed of composition 
was entitled tohis release from prison, ‘The Commissioners 
in Bankruptcy and the Lord Chancellor had decided that 
there was no power under the Bankruptcy Act to grant the 
application, but that it was a matter especially for a com- 
mou-law judge, Mr. Justice Shee considered the question 
of great importance, and required further information. 

Mr. Cattlin now produced an affidavit in answer to one 
read by Mr. W. F. Low, a3 attorney for Mr, Hopkins, in 
opposition, 

His Lordship intimated his wish further to consider that 
important application, and it was further adjourned. 

There sre some twenty cases depending on the present 
application, —_— 
POLICE. 

Cunlous ANOMALY.—A charge against Mr. Bearnard, 
of Regeut-strect, of having infringed the Medical Regis- 
tration Act by styling himself enrgeon-chiropodist when, 
in fact, he was not registered as a surgeon, came up for 
decision at the Ma lborough-street Police Court, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt considered that the word “ surgeon” before 
chiropodist was not mere surplasage, but that it had a 
meaning which was calculated to deceive unwary people. 
Ue therefore fined Mr. Bearnard £20. A cace tor the 
opinion of the superior courts was applied for and granted. 
In curious contrast to this decision is one at the Thames 
Police Court. A chemist and druggist named Fentiman 
was charged with having described himself as a surgeon 
when he was not duly registered. It was shown 
that on bills and placards he had styled himself a 
surgeon. The magistrate held, however, that this, ac- 
cording to a decision of the superior courts, was not a 
breach of the law, and dismissed the complaint, 


NASTY TRICKS OF BAKERS.—Mr. John Powell, a master 
baker, carrying on business in the Essex-rond (late the 
Lower-road), Islington, was charged with allowing his 
bakeLouse to be used as a sleeping-place, contrary to the 
Act of Parliament paseed last Session. 

Mr. Layton, vestry clerk of Islington, said these pro- 
ceedings were instituted by direction of the vestry of 
Islington, under the provisions of the 26th and 27th Vic., 
cap. 40, an Act for the regulation of bakchouses that 
obtained the Royal assent la-t year. Every baker in the 
parish had Leen served with a notive that the Act would 
ve put in force, and it was the intention of the vestry to 
carry out the provisions of the Act. By the 5th section of 
the Act no piace on the same level with a bakehouse 
situate in any city, town, or place, containing, according 
to the last census, a population of more than 5000 persons, 
and forming part of the same building, shall be used as a 
sleeping-place, unless it be effectually separated from the 
bakehouse by a partition from the floor to the ceiling, 
unless there be an external glazed window of at least nine 
superficial feet in area, of which at the least four and a 
half superficial feet are made to open for ventilation ; and 
any person who lets, occupies, or continues to let or 
suffers to be occupied, any place contrary to this Act shall 
be liable, for the first offence, to a penalty not excceding 
£1, and for every subsequent offence to @ penalty not 
exceeding £5. Mr. Layton wished the bakers te under- 
stand that he was now instructed to ask for penalties in 

i: bold, the officer appointed by the vestry for the 
purposes of this Act, said he visited the defendant's 
vakery at twelve o'clock at night. He found two men 
lying on the bakchouse beards, with sacks for bed and 
pillow. These men had to be in the bakehouse every 
night at eleven o'clock, and lie cn the boards till one 
o'clock. = : 

Mr. Barker ordered the defcncant to pay a fine of 10s, 
a James Simpson, baker, of 125, Offord-road, was 
summoned for a like offence. | 

Mr. Godbold said—At five minutes toone he went to the 
detencant’s house, and tuund one man sleeping on the 
bakehouse boards, on some sacks, He could see the man 
atleep from the glazed windows under the shop-front. 
That man had to be in the bakehouse at half-past eleven 

ry night. 
. Derker ordered the defendant to pay a penalty of 

a 2s. co:ts. 

“e waate Louis ach Leap of £9, Caledonian-road, 
] t guilty to a similar charge, 

Wer Coster said at one o’cluck in the morning he 

visited defendant's bakehouse and found two men at work, 

while a third was lying asleep, covered up with sacks for 


bed and pillow, 


10s, and costs, and he wished it to be understood that he 
should on the next occasion increase the penalty. 


to Mr. Alderman Hale for advice. 
rapeoata last my son, who was an only child, wished to go 

Ca. 
and received a reply to it from Mr. Edward West, trading 
under the name of Lang and Co., of 27, Coleman-street, 
I applied there, and saw Mr. West, who asked me £20 as 
premium for my son being apprenticed to the Messrs, 
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Mr. Barker ordered the defendant to pay a penalty of | Scrip, 3 to 34 prem. ; Brazilian Four-and-a-Halt Cents 84g ; 
Egyptian Seven per Cents, % ex div.; Greck, 24; Brexican Three 
per Cents, 274; Vortuguese Three per ts, 475 Mussian Five per 
Cents, 186%, 57§; Spanish Passive, 3. Divto, Certificates, 14g ; 
Turkish Old Six per Cents, 91 ; Ditto, 18.2, 70); Veuezuela Six per 
Centa, 56); Ditoo, 1804, 455 ex div. 

The market for Joint-svck Hank Shares has been rather quiet, 
Alliance have marked 44; Dito, New, 444; Anglo-Austrian, 74; 
Bank of Egypt, 274; Bricish and Cslitorn an, 4g; Chartered o 
India, Australia, and China, 47; City, 124; Consolicated, 10}; 
English, 5 o.csh, and Australian Chartered, 20 ; Europan, 12 ex 

; is. n, China, and Japan, New, 18; Jaipetial, 35; Ditto, 
New, 2 Imperial of China, &c., 44; Imperial Ovwoman, 17] ; 
Loudon of Mexico, &e.,5; London and Brazilian, 47; London and 
County, 72; London Joint Sto k, 454; London and South African, 
234; London and Wesuntaster, 9 ; Merchant, 25} ; Mercantile and 
Exchange, 13; Metropolitan and Provincial, 42}; Oriental, 594; 
Sc inde, Tapenb, and Delhi, 12; Soach Kustern, 74; and Union ot 
London, 524. 

‘rhe Miscellaneous Market has ruled foactive, City Offices, 3 ; 
Crystal Palace, 33 Kgyption Commercial, 33; Fioancial Corpo- 
ration, }; General Credit, og; Incian Carrying, 14; Internation al 
Financial, 49; London Financial, 23; Ditto, New, 17§; Londca 
Geveral Gnnibus, 34; Millwall Lronworks, 54; National Discount, 
13; National Financial, 6; North British and Mercan‘ile Insurance, 
174; Ottoman Finsneinh, %j; and Universal Marine Insurance, 5{. 

iu the market for Railway Shares only a moderate business hina 
been transacted. Compared with last week, however, prices, although 
ey have in a few instances thown Weakoeas, exhibit no material 
change, 


A VERY CRUEL CASE.—Mrs. Samuel Smith applied 
She said—About 


I inserted an advertisement in the newspapers, 


Powell and Oo., shipowners, of 61, Cornhill, the same firm 
that had dealings with Devonshire and Co. I said that I 
Was not then in a position to give so much as £20 ; and 
it was eventually agreed between us that 1 should give 
£11 and a note of hand for £10 more. Well, Sir, this 
was done, and my boy was shipped in one of Messrs. 
Powell's vessels; and within eight days after she had 
sailed she was wrecked and the crew lost, my poor boy 
included, _ My trials are not yet ended, for I am sued on 
the £10 bill by Mr. Edward West, and I want to know 
whether I shall be compelled to pay the costs of the writ, 
which amount to £3, if I give him the £10. 

Mr. Alderman Hale—Well, I do not envy them their 
feelings. I have heard a areat mauy things, but never ao 
more severe case than this. 1 do not see how I can assist 
you further than to send and request the attendance of 
Mr. West, who may be able to explain the matter, 

Roe, the summoning officer, having communicated with 
Mr. West, that gentleman attended, 

Mr. Alderman Hale then explained the nature of the 
application to him, 

Mr. West—This money was paid at Mr. Powell's office, 
and I have nothing further to do with it, 

Mr. Alderman Hale— Allow me to say that it is a most 
harah and cruel proceeding. 

Mr. West—I quite agree with you, Sir; but it is on 
Mr. Powell's part, and not mine. 

Mr. Martin (chief clerk)—Why, the writ is issued at 
your suit. 

Mr. West—Yes, it is; but Mr, Powell has handed me 
the bill because he owes me the money, and that is the 
Treason that my name appears in the writ as issued by me. 

Mrs, Smith—I am willing to pay the £10 at once, but 
not the costs, and I have had a hard task to get that sum 
together, my husband being an invalid and in difficulties. 
I can assure you, Sir, that 1 have not been able to enter 
my home for some few days, as 1 am in hourly fear of an 
execution being put on my furniture and everything I 
possess taken from me, 

Mr. Alderman Hale said he was very sorry for her, as 
hers was a very hard and cruel case. 

Mr. West—I am agreeable to accept the £10 and give 
her a receipt in full. 

This was agreed to, and the parties then left the court. 

Tne TALLY SysteM.—At the Bury St. Edmunds 
County Court, acase of “ M‘iay v. Bowers" was recently 
heard before Mr. Worlledge. It was an action brought 
by a tallyman to recover the sum of 9s. 6d. for a dress 
sold to defendant's wife. Mrs, Bowers appeared in answer 
to the summons, 

His Honour—Does your husband know of this summons, 
Mrs. Bowers ? 

Mrs. Bowers said her husband did not know, and she 
was afraid to tell him. She had had three dresses from 
packmen ; her husband knew of her having the first two 
dresses, but not the last, and he told her she was to have 
nothing to do with such 4 set of robbers as the packmen, 

In answer to further questions, defendant's wife said 
that the plaintiff came to her house and pressed her to 
take adress. She did so, and it turned out so badly that 
she was afraid to tell her husband of it. It washed out. 

His Honour (to plaintiff)—Is that so ? 

Plaintiif—It was like other prints; some colours 
will fly. 

His Honour—Yes, and some of this money must fly 
(Laughter), You must pay 7s. for the dress, Mrs. Bowers, 
I will take 2s, 6d. off for the colours flying, aud you must 
pay 28, a Month. 

*laintifY—She is able to pay more than that; her hus- 
band is a sawyer. 

Mrs. Bowers~-It does not matter to you what he is, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 

CORN EXCHANG F.— Moleraty supplies of home grown wheat 
have been on sale at Our market this week, For all qualities tte 
trade has con inued in a mest inactive stare, and a futher dec.ine 
of fully Is. per quarter bus taken place in prices, For toreign 
wheat the trade las ruled heavy, and the quota'ions haye had @ 
droop ng tendency, All descrip ivos of barley have met a slow sale, 
at is. to 2s. less money. The mat trade has continued dull, av 
drooping prices ; bat tor hope there has been @ moderate demand, 
and prices have ruled tolerably firm, Small supplies of beans and 
peas have been on offer, and both articles have fully supported 
previous rater, The tlour trade has ruled heavy, at barely lave 
quetations. 

CURKENT PRicksS.—Wheat, Evsex and Kent, red, 1863, 388. to 
dls.; ditto, 1864, Ses to 4is,; white, 1863, BHe, to aa; ditto, 186 
394 to 44s; malting barley, 254. to dds, ; marit, 50m, to Gow. ; fe 
oats, 198, to 238; tick beaus, 3m, to 35%; grey pwur, 348. to 47H, wr 
quarter, ‘Lown-made tlour, 36s, to 4Us,; country marks, 278, to 
33a. per 280 Ib, 

SEEDS.—‘Tarey are in moderate request, at the late decline in 
prices—viz., at 8s, to Ox, 6d. per bushel tor winter qualities, Mustard 
reed is steady, wt 9s, Od, to lus, for white, Other seeds rule inactive, 
Cokes are racher cheaper, 

CATTLE — Good and prime mcat moves off steadily, at very full 
prices; but interior qualities are in slow request :—Beef, from 4s. 4d, 
to Ss. 2d, ; mutron, ds. to Ss 6d. ; veal, ds, ty Sa, » aud pork, Sa, Ga, 
to ds. Sd per #1b, Wo sink the offal, 

NEWGATK AND LEADENHALL.—'The trade for good and prime 
meat ie very firm, luterior descriptions, however, are dull, Beef 
in sellirg at 2s, lod, to ds, 2d ; mutvon, 4s. Sd. to 4s, Sd.; veul, 3a, Hd, 
to 4s, Ga. ; and pork, 3s, 6d. to 4», 8d. per 81b. by the carcass, 

PROVISIONS,—The trade for ail descriptions of butter rulea 
firm, IJrivh qualties mre selling at very full prices; and fire 
Fries lana butter commands 124s, per ews, “Bacon is dull; but hams 
and lard are very finn in price, 

‘TeA.—The market is aull, and the public sales have pased off 
heavily, AU @ decline in prices of 4d. to ld. per 1b, 

SUGAB.— All descripuons of aw sugar move off heavily, et @ 
reduction in value of od. to le. per ewt, The stock is 110,559 t na, 
agai 12,060 Sons last year, Hetined goods sre duil, at 45s. Gd. for 

wit lamps, 


c 2.—The deinand for coffee is by no means active, yet prices 
rule stutionmy. Present stock, 13,031 tons, agaiast 10,613 tons last 
year, 

SPIRITS.—Rum is in fair demand, and proof Leewards commands 
Is_ Sd. to Is, 6d. per gallon. ‘Lhe brandy market is very quiet, 

MEMP AND FLAX.—toth hemp and fiax are a dull inquiry, Clean 
Russian hemp is quoted at £32 w 435 per tun, 

OILS — Very little Lusiness is passing in oils, Linseed oil is 
quoted at Sis, Wo $4.64. ; and foreigu refined rape at 45s. bd, per ewt, 
French spirits of turpentine are seliing at 63s. per owt, 

TaLLow.—P. Y, C. is dull, at fl. 6d, to dle 9d, per ewt. on the 
spot. Rough fat 2d. per Sib. Present stock uf tallow, Al svo 
casks, ngainst 42,615 casks last year, 

HoOrs,— ‘Lhe trade is firm, at from 104, to 180s, per ews, for the 
mew growth, 

POTATOES —Modcrate supplies are on aale, andthe demand rules 
pteady, wt from 50s. to 1208, per ton, 

COALS.— South Heticn, 21s, 3¢d.; Heugh Hall, 20s, 6d. ; Casso; 


20s. Gd. ; Kelloe, 20s, Od, ; Hiden’ Main, 20m; Weat Harciey, 204 Dee 
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BANKRUPTS.—T. 1, DIMSDALE, Glob --terrace, Furest-g:.te, 
West Ham, fibre man turer—T, I, Je E KEY, Duvies-tiect, 
Oxtord-street, and Crisp’s-terrace, Llue Anchor-road, Bermondrey, 
Limber merchunt,—W, KHODES, Hampton, plumber.—c, 
FRANKLIN, Harlow, Kesex. corm imeachant—W. MELD, Mliaten w- 
rowd, West tam, Luiluer.—'l', LAVAKACK, Edward-strect, Kegent's 
Park, greengrocer—H. HIPCMCUOCK, Dew Crocs road, Bruce 8, 


5 re A. FB. FUSLEK, Museum street, Blomabuy, eaiws—T. E, 
His Honour—You may think yourself lucky, M'Kay, | MAKSLAND, Church road, Bnttersens—b, it LbAW AKUS. Maldon 
under the circumstances, that I let you have any of it. toad, Kentith Towa, atorney.—W. IL SMILM, Upper Fountni. 
Plaintiff—Well, your Honour is only encouraging her, | Pls, Chant wa, engimver—o. FF. DAVIS, He o.terougn, phot 
: a Krephic artist We. G. PARKERY, Norh-mpton, — ¢rocer.— 

avd others like Ler, to do bad. Oihcie ak i : 
4 W. BREKRY and W. M. PRICE, Cormbill,  etipbrokes — 
His Honour—I! don’t think that, T. RICHAKVSUN, Chapel-streat, Stockwell, tishmonger.—K. Py 
ied . Se = MU AKIN, Barihonwdew elure, West emihtield, book oinder—k. 


STYLES, High sreet, Kingsland, fistusonyer.— Lb d.makk, 
Beauveir-terrace, Kingsiand-road, plumber. — E, HAKELANL, 


MURDERS AND ROBBERY IN FLORENCE -CLEVER Hexion sie ; puldes - FAR, me ingten, Warwiekshin, 
erchant.—G. ‘I, PA‘ SOS, i Werth , 
CAPTURE OF THE CRIMINALS. Wolvesbampton, int koeper, OU. WAL MEUO, Letorieen, carer 


THREE murders, committed, within a short period, on 
wowen living in lonely quarters, have created o great 
sensation in Florence. ‘Iwo of the supposd murderers 
have Leen arrested in a manner that *pexks well for the 
police of that city. After the murder of thethird woman, 
a woman in the neighbonrhood was heard to say, * [bis 
a singular fact, that I saw a well-dressed man witha 
black beard enter the house, but since the murder I have 
not geen him."” The police, having heard cf this observa- 
tion, calicd on the Woman and asked her if she would 
know the man if she saw him again, She replicd 
in the affirmative; and the policeman requested her 
to accompany him through the town, and to look out 
for the man she had described. She consented, and 
for five days she walked from nine in the forenoon 
until four in the afternoon without success, but on the 
vixth day she pressed the aim of the policcman, and said, 
* There he is,” pointing to # man who was cros:ing the 
street. “Are you sure?” said the policeman. “ Yes; 
quite sure.” * Then go home, and leave the rest to me.” 
The policeman followed the presumed murderer step by 
step. He breakfasted at the same tavern and drank his 
punch in the same coffce-house. He accompanied him to 
the door of his residence at night, and pursued the same 
course for two days in succession. On the fourth day the 
stranger went to the railway terminus and asked for a 
ticket ‘or Leghorn. The policeman did the tame, and 
seated himeelf in the same carriage with the man he was 
watching. On arriving at Leghorn the suspected mur- 
derer met @ companion, with whom he passed the 
entire day, speaking apparently of serious matters. The 
policeman then thought it necessary to employ an assi-t- 
ant, whom he instructed to place himself in company with 
the two, and to offer himself as a guide to conduct them 
to the best taverns and other houses of entertainment. 
He was accepted, and after a couple of days the three 
persons were on the best terms possible. The policeman 
then told his assistant it was time to act, and that he 
should at a favourable opportunity propoze to his com- 
panions to commit a robbery. After having considered 
the matter they agreed to carry it into effect the same 
night. In half an hour afterwards they were arrested in 
their lodging-house, handcuffed, and searched. On thé 
person of the man with the black beard were found 
female earrings and other articls of jewelry, together 
with several bonds, which had been stolen from the women 
murdered. On a further search, a well-sharpened dagger 
was found in a narrow pocket. The two persons were 
brought back to Florence by railway, and arenow awaiting 
their trial. 


mission agent — KW. Like llON, Litth bain and Bamouth, Devon 
ehire, faser—M WILLIAMS, Lirkesrd, Cornwall, us ayer of 
mewilic ore.—G F CHASTEY, Inwan le gh, Devonshire, rarer, 
BF. WILLIAMS, Wywoudk, « ocer—J. wna W. M, WILLS, Liver- 
pool, werchapis— 1, HW, VaN DER ViIbS, Liverp.o, licensed 
viecualler,—J. BERESFORD, Bigiawtun, sear ongleton, Cheehi e 
collou-#pinner —T.SMLLTON, Seatort 4 

W, AXLLUN ana J, FALKMURST, by 
turera--W. HALLIWELL, tiskburn, 
BMEb1OS, Leiccsur, ¢ ocknmker.— J, WALKEK, jun 
Staffordshire, farm Iabourer.—K. i 
house-keeper. —J. FIRLDHUUSE, Wolverhampton, grocer. —W, 
CROWL, Lowestoft, cooper—@, MARSHALL, Kommey, ions 
monger.—J, GAUNT, Gcsberton, Lincolnshire, baker. —G. J. 
KUSSKLL, Maidstone, pai:ter—G, KEMSLEY, Aylesford, Kent, 
beer reteiler.—W. PHILLIPS, Sedgeley, Staffordshire, assuran¢ 
spent. — J. SWINDELLS, Mancheser, commission agent,— 
M. KOOKS, Manchester, beerhouse-keeper.—W. TURNER, Groat 
Gidding, Huntinjdonshire, baker—G. ATKINS, Burton-upon- 
Trent, labourer—¥. LbROWN, Barwn-under-Needwocd, Staitord- 
shire, plumber,—H, FULLER, Carterbury, borredealer—J. HOYLE, 
Great Harwood, near Blu kburo, ww chwaker,—J, BASLOW, 8 
Mary Church, near Torquay, beeshouse kepeer—F, Mt. HAG 
Shetlield, file manufaccurer.—W. LLGGETT, Hulme, st .tioner. 
WILLLAMS, Liverpool, porter.—J. DICKINSON, Ricoinond, Y« 
rnire, innkeeper.—s, WALKINSON, Strensell, Yorkshire, farmer,— 
G, MALTHEWS, Exeter,—J. COLLYER, Martwn, Lincolnshire, 
cordwainer,—J, NEAL, Wigston Magna, Leicestershire, beerhouse- 
keeper.—R. ADAMS, Welchpool, Montgomeryshire, saddler.— UH, 
MUKGAN, Aberystwith, innkeeper—J, OXLEY, Wells, Somer-et- 
shire, givengrocer. — J. VICKEKS, Crosuhwaite, Cumberland, 
butcber.—J, U. PARTRIDGE, Irthlingborough, Northamptonshire, 
boot manufacturer.—G. HARDING, Weymouth mews, Por land- 
place, carpenter. —W. FRY UR, Gateshead Low Fall, Darkaw, 
contracior, 


hon | 
Wulenbail, 
BEECH, Wolverhumptun, beer 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 

BANKRUPTS.—H. DALY, Shacklewell, clerk—J, 8. COBR, 
Park-crescent, Suocaweil, cierk.—'l. 2UYR'TINGTON, Erunswick- 
terrece, Westbourne-grove, italian warchoweman.—M. BUCK, 
Skeyton, Norfcik, carpenter. SMITH, Gidling street, Dock head, 
journryman cooper.—F, BA L, Fenehurea~treet, shipowner. 
A, W. TRENTEX, Railway -pince, Fenchurch-street, printer.— 
WALKER, Kovert-street, 


Hox.on, aud Mount-row-yard, East 


Shelfield, mil. wrig 
fordstice, wheelwright—J. ANLL 


W. SHA RULES, Lyicesley, Lancashire, 
OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Winsford, Sumersetehira, butch 


MONEY Staffordshire, buiider.— J. SALISGURY 

AN unusually small emount of business has been transacted in ue, junkceper—W, BLACK, Heigham, 
Nations] Stocks ; nevertheless, the fluctuations in prices have been « THOMPsUN, Norhwoid, Nortolk, 
Consols, for Money. have been &K} 4; Ditto, tor Account, | (rover. — J + Stanbridge, Medfordshire, farwer,—'{" 


4; Redvecd ana New Three per Conta, 8094; Exchequer bills, | SHARTLES, y, Laccahin, jviner, 


OCKLE'S PiLLS.—A Family Aperient of 


The supply « y in the Discount Market is moderately ex- | High ard Usrivailed Kepatation.- COCK LE'S PILLS ccatub- 
tensive. Ee mand is far from active; yet the lowest rate forthe |} ned upwards of tif ents) are the bert remedy fur bude, Kick 
best sbort paper ts *] J per cent. headache, indigestion, acid ty or hewtourr, tatalency, spasee of 


The imports of the precious metals have been very moderate, 
The s eemer for the East has taken oat £147,034. 

"The suspension of the Leed- Banki mpany is announced, with 
Liabilities amounting to about £5000). It ie beleved, however, 
that the whole of the claims will be paid in fall 

The Council fer India have dixposed of £300,000 in bills on the 
East, ‘The applications within the limits arsounted to £1,300. 0 

The leasing feature of change in the foreign house ia. a fell of 
slout 7 per cent in the value of the Confederate Loon, Other 
Foreign Securities have, been dealt in toa moderate extent, at about 

revious quotations, The Confederate Loan has sold at 73 to 75; 

exican Serip,7 to 5 dis; French ditto, 8 to 6 dis, ; and Rassian 


| the somach and bowels, giddiaes, dimneds of might, lowness of 
spirits, drowsiness, and the alarming symptoms which are fre- 
quently the forerunners of apoplexy, Preparet ouly by Jumes 
Cockle, 18, Nev Ormoud-strret, wud uisy be hind of wll Medicine 
| Venders in boxes at Ia. tad., 2. Od., 4a, bd. and Lia, 


| OUT OR RHEUMATISM 

ix quickly relleved, aud cared in a few days. by that cole- 
brated Medicine BLAIR'S GOUT and KAKUMATIC PILLS, Thy 
require neither re-tra nt of dict nor conflaement daring theig use, 
Sold at 1s, 14d, and 22, 9d. per box by all Medicine Venders, 
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REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. Fok EARLY AUTUMN. 
TOURIST TICKETS for ONE MONTH are now issued New Striped, Checked, and Broché Silke, 
from Paddington, Victoria, Hammersmith, Kensington, Netting- in all the new ” Colowrs, 
ee, Chelsea, Farringdon m-street, King’ Gower- 
reet, and Portland- Statio: to the cn of br een oy 3 « a. 
nto . 
DEVON, and CORNWALL—vie, Minehe on, trecombe, 


the extra Full Dress, 
Patterns free. — PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
EVERY NOVELTY IN 


&e.; Teignmouth, Torquay, Totnes, P 


zance, &>. 
mals WEYMOUTH andthe Channel 
LES—Aboryatwith, Tule, san olgell len, 
NORTH WA 3 ry’ in ers Lange 


Rhyl, Liandadr St ae i vervool. EW AUTUMN DRESSES, 
south WALES—N a Te en Ne New Milford, Tenb ee. both of British and Foreign Manufacture, 
ean! for CIRCULAR TOURS in NOR 


ICKETS a 
by fi ites. 
ms RENEE the Tour of the Valley of the 


from 12s, 6d. to 5 poinese Dress, 
Patterns free-—PETER ROBLNSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


IN ALL WOOL OR SILK AND WOOL. 


HE NEW “DIAGONAL SERGE" 
ean be had in every Ontos, 956, anal c6e. 64. Fall Dests. 
ery desirable first-class Di 
Patterns trea VETER ROBINSON, 1 103 to 108, S, Oxford-atrect, w. 


A PERVECTLY NEW SERIES OF COLOURINGS IN 
EAL ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 


in @ quality, at old 
A ion from upwards of 
Patterns freo,—PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Po eford-strect, Ww. 
Baril ent hal oe a lececarirses Sra beliebs Datescen ation Mee 
THE FIRST PARCEL OF 


AUTUMN DRESSES, 


at all the Com 
Paddington, a 
On Thursday, the 20th a? ic (No. 58), 
sf Nybay CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBRE, With Instrations by J.E. Millais, R.A., 
and Geo. Du Maurier. 


” Wives and Daughtern, Tan | Bveryday Story. 
justration.) 


TOWith an Ill HEAP 


VIL—Foreshadows of Love Perils, in immense variet: of pew 
ees into Danger. ranging from 12s. 6d. to 186. 6d. 
X.—The Witower and the Widow. Patterns free—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 103, Oxford-street. 
acer treet ne Ais bree 


masaais-Clade Education in England.—Boys. 
Flower Farming. 

Madame de Monferrato, (With an Illustration.) 
A Visit to 2 Convict Lunstic Stew ere 


THE NEW FABRIC FOR DRESSES. 
RENCH SILK ULINSEYS, 


ae Tasean Village.—A Turcan in brilliant Colours, 37s. 64, the Fuil Dreas. 
bee Diligence” ihe innkeeper’ Yannily—The Fair— Patteras free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford-treet, W. 
Margaret wt Dena v1 History. Annotated by her emees. UPWARDS OF 1000 PIECES OF 
a, rthur Lam 
Pee LY Letters from. the Fray e MERINOES, 
» _XXXVI—The Truth at Last. in all ool at 2s, 6d. per york. 
XXXVII—A Little More of the Truth. Printed Fiannels (all mele ‘rom in. TON. . pot yard 
__ sMiTa, & BLDER, and 00., 65, Cornhill, London. free,—PETER | ROBINSON'S, 5108 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 


R ENA ODI N E &, 
suitable for Dinas, ign oF oc Bat eee, 
from } Full 


Warhti Grenadines Gas ML to 14a od, Full. Dress, 
Patterna ree.—PETER BI MONS ry to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


UTUMN SILKS.—PATTERNS FREE, 
New Checked Glacte, 12 Yarda, £1 10s, 6d. 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
UTUMN SILKS.—PATTERNS FREE, 
New Striped Glacés, 12 Yards, £1 15a, 6d. 
tserns of New Ribbed Silks, 
JOUN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
UTUMN FABRICS.—PATTERNS FREE. 


Linseys. 
Best ualities. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


THE Seer FASH fONS, 


it, 13 stampa, 
Ready'on M Monday, rd Is, 


hes LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ 
MAGAZINE oF FASHION. piplendia Qolonset! Plates <a 
a fall aetationa Oe Cut Models, exclusive Parva I Dress 


London: W, STEVENS, 421, Strand; and all Bookaellera, 


FOR WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION. 
This day is published, price One Halfpenny ; 3s, 64. per 100, 
HE LAST HOURS OF H.R.H. PRINCE 
ALBERT OF BLESSED MEMORY. “ Beery ra) ject of our 


beloved gen should possess e copy of this beaut j¢ beck.” 
: : JOHN Sxow, Paternoster-row. wit 


Ready this day, at pope vy maa 8vo, cloth ent, 
Sls. 
OVE'S STRIFE WITH THE CONVENT; 


the Heiress oe Hall. A new highly sensational 


il. t EDWARD M ISOS 
me ast fom when, public attention Je diregted to the convent UTUMN SKIRTS and SKIRTINGS. 
etem. sought after” 
3 London : WAKD or hes 158, Fleot-streot. Taney A bertonn nad Tarte Rartnes 


‘ted Skirt. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hili. 


HIS SEASON’S FASHIONS IN DRESS. 
as Page: and the Public ne Lome we poeoenlly ime 
Intent Novalis ey in Dron. British an and fens Manufacture. . 
Rich, aan ee Dress Silk, Millinery Silke, Velvete, 


‘erries, and 
Every new ang in Mantle and and Ji in Velveta, Astracans, 


1 
Paisieys and Wool Shawls in all the latest Poems. 
Winseysa, from 124d, per yard, wide wi 


Will be published on the 2th inst., price One Shilling, 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK for 1565, 
containing Ferns and Butterfiies, with descriptive Letterpress by 

Mra. Lankester, printed in Colours by Leighton Brothers; Twelve 

Fine-Art Engravings ; Astronomi Diagrams of Remarkable 

Fomowen, Se with Explanatory Notes ; and ve Original Designs 
a3 

Tt contains rag Liste of the Royal Family of Great heiregr the 

Queen's Household ; ned Majesty's Ministers ; Publ 


ind Officers ; London Count: kere ; Aberdeen ith, 
Semen; Fixed and Movable Festivals ; Ann! iversaries and Remark- | French Lesage Reg the new Colours, from |s. 114d., wide width, 
able Events 1 of High Water at Stondon and Liverpool ; Ribbons, G Hosiery, Trimmings, Haberdas! , Gee, 
Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Government Duties; the Christian, Furs of every description sold in Sets or iy. 
Jewish, ge Mohammedan Cal mbols and Faraily and Complimentary M: ing. 
Abbreviations ; and a considerable amount of nye and interesting | Drapers, Milliners, and Dressmakers supplied wit with Cut Lengths at 


information, rendering the ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
an acoeptablo and clegant companion to the library, boudoir, or 


drawing-room. 
Fine LU ernarep Lesnon ALMANACK ie inclosed in an 
it cover, 
blished i the Office of f tho ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
198, Strand, and sold by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


Matching Orders carefully and attended to. 
ng iy promptly n 


Gees on | 8 at Five o’Clock, 
5 SPENCE lesale and Retatl Sikspesenes, 
pers, do,, 77 & 77 pease 78, . St. Paul 's-churchyard, London. 


agar EW AUTUMN SILKS, 
200 Patterna— ii 000, h of 
[WE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACE | forwarded pont free, onapptication fo oe eee 
S naar fare 50 to 52, St, Paul's-churchyard, Lond 
pono Nn Orga Des ILLUSTRATED LON DON Batablished 21 yeary 
ear E Fostay ene ium gront. Yate ene and 89 3 Yards New CHECKED and STRIPED 


E invarent ing” in 
erest informations, ‘The trade 


supplied by OM. CLARKE, 
lane, Paternoster-row ; and @. . Vie ; 


SILKS, at } guine £1 do, and 1 inea the Drees, 
kers, Angel-court (172), rom £1 19s, ‘ai tha the D: Arto Yards, 


Moire Antiques, from 
wide Width, 
Reversible Broché _ 
on A pew pri 


A large parcel of 


ress of 


R. HUNTER’S LETTERS on the LUNGS: 
Specially intended for those suffering from Pulmonary Com- 


omen I og my ay ag i Write to NICHOLSON, 0 to 82 ‘gt'Paal esharchyard, Lon ‘on, 

Peeing tie roushidia, Comumption, and Atha. “By ROBERT | FO YOU WISH YOUR CHILDR 
rone! SULT | ma. 

HUNTER MD late Editor of the “ New Yous ‘Journal of D EN 


ya Boye’ Knicke rbocker Suita in Cloth, from 

ie Od. Useful School Suita, from 124 8d, Patterns of the Chota, | 
directions for measurement, and 45 Engravings of New Dresses 

post-free.—NICHOLSON'S, 3 wo 52, Sa Paul "s-churchyard, 


isenaes 
of the a . With a 7. BACGARGOR, M.D., 
ust published. Prine a pot, 
MITCHELL and Co., Red Li 3 is by fot sire. 


IANOS FOR HIRE.— CARBIAGE-FREE, 


HIRTS,— FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Option of Purchase, jient terms at “ “ 

Lan aaaelanet in London of every description and price, 8 we oak fags snows, $e be nig mone Se quality fo 
*PEACHEY, Makers, 73, B e-atreet Within, EC. te vot a tata fo a eee 
IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, ee penis SS GE Rae 

at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, B e-street Within, MATTRESS, 
rently Piet a which effect a with he Fess Seneeen ‘quality T Tomes ares 
tone Cah canta wands nr harivatlod Prices Prices “from ag Gu SOMMIEG TUCKER 
FFrvt-class pianos for hire, on eary terme of ‘pu ary Received the ONLY Prize Medal or H 
International a mention “for of any description, atthe Interostlonal Exhivition® 1903.” 
cheap pianos.” Carringe-| of Claas 30, in Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 


The 
ies No. 


NVITATION NOTE-PAPER, Return Thanks 20 Fails Satteioenmaty olld very healthy, and mode- 


i ag Fi iy Hers pteoerangy Wey Barr bo msn ination we simple anit it " 
% - com an 
sedered papers, cream-Iai nid note! ‘All of the best quali a «A bed as healthy as ne ants is lngentous. 
the lowest prices —J. GILBER’ 9, Gracechurch-strest, To be obtained of —— respectable Upholsterers and Beddi, 
RC, Lists of prices sent post-free, or wholesale of the Mam rors, Wan, Smee 


‘arehousemen, 

Sona, Finsbury, London, 5.0. 
H. WALKER’S ci ie Bisse ed, 
NEEDLES thread easil, riko alle, 
freeging 5 and ‘with 

Walker, 


yp best worl 
wAlnooler jana, 


IN CASE OF DEATH, 
oon ane agen eee WY 


£100 


whether Walking, icing, Driving, Bunting, Shooting, 1, Fishing, of roe to 10s., of 
at Home, ma Piss Resta free, Le. to 10s. of any Dealer. 
IL PARSON" AUR ey CE COMPANY.” 
Tey parsouncs apo Regent-street ; and 64, 
Wituiase J, Vias, Secretary, 


RANDY.—The Best, the Cheapest, and 


most wholesome in the World. 158, 1 doz, 
j,} dom, 0, is Preofid’ brandy 


ANSFLECTUM CRIN OLINES, 
onraal 


“Wear pMzsimaly well? “dour al 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MAOHINES, 
Teumnakiog, &o., will 
peice and og ‘application to W. F. Thomas 


8. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN CoD. 


LIVER OIL.—THE MOST ECONOMICAL OF ALL KINDS, 
calebrated 


ped gph soy jon of thi 


. Observes ve 

oR. DE SONGH’S t-Brown Cod- 

that a senapoestal of DR. ae Songus on is equal 
%. 6d.; pints, , big my 


ied 
im by Dr. 
Stores, | D JONG bee Gonigmeey,' ANSAR, HA histart RD, and 
Strand, London ; and Chemists. i ae 00, 77, 


ON IO 
WATERS Q 
the most palatable and 


an Efficient it Tonic, 
an encquailed shomashie, and 4 gentle stimulant. 
Bold by Grocers, oe | aio a dozen, 


Man: 
Bebors Watews, 
Age va Lewin Lewis, and Co., Worcester. 
ORSONS' PEPSINE WI 
is & parfectly palatable form for Spr this 
igeation. Maseatoowaren © 


sf is pa by mi medical testimon| 
icine for 

CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLD3, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 

SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 

No home should be without it. Sold in bott! 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Bussell-street, mete, We wis 
oy ah Observe particularly, none genuine without the 
=. Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 


vee na Pan 
Wholesale Agen: 


ILLUSTRA’ I ED v IMES 


AUTUMN 
POST 


irty diff 
Tah Biack Lyons Gros Grains, 
18a, 6d, 
Black ant all Colsars ear) per = 
Plain and ‘Tartan Heal I ‘op! 
3a, 64d. per yard. 
Rich Olas ae Silks, 
The New Arenenberg Silks, 
Black Moire Antiques, all Siik, 
2 guineas, 


509 Pieces ‘Moire Antiques, 
in the new choice cola EX Ra, 


of Rich Black Silks at 
worth £3 the 


AMOTT and OO, Cryatal Warehouses, 
6land62,St.Paul'echurchyard, | 


EW AUTUMN CLOAKS and JACKETS, 


vings free, A selection from Four Hundred different 


Designs. ant French Jackets, 12s, 0d. Thoroughly Shower- 
Pp Cloake, 14a. 9d. Rich Silk Velvet Jackets, lined braided, 
24 guineas, “All the New Shapes in novel materials, from 1 to 20 
ineas, 
se AMOTT and CO.,Crystal Warehouses, 
61 and 63, St. B il's-churchyard, 


NEw DRESSES for OCTOBER, 
lorwich Camlets, 


on lid, 12 yards, 


2 yards, 
The New Drab d’Athens, 
16a, 9d, 12 yerds, 


bh. 
Popeline & 1a Reine, beled width, 
£1 Se 12 
Rich Dap @ iver, 


1000 NEW DRESSES for ad UMN, made and trimmed complste, 
Ie. Od § oa. to 3 guinene. The new Braided Dress and Palet6t to match, 


* iy ene ensure a reply ne the ciatc of patterns the same day, it is 
ively necessary 1 ystal 


posit i all letters bo addressed to the 
Warehouses, stati: papal of goods required, 
AMOTT and CO. ‘stal Warehouses, 
61 and 62, St. 's-churchyard. 


XTRAORDINARY BARGAINS in SILKS 
and Fancy Dreases (a Pooksnreas Svock), all suitable for the 
coming Season. Stik, from | guinea the Full Dress, Dreas Fabrics, 
from 5s, Ot. Patterns free, 
BAKERand CRISP, 198, 0, Regent-st, et opposite Conduit-st.), 


8 FINE AS rire HUMAN HAIR, 


3 for ice Ia, on a Be jee Hair Neta. in post-iree for rf} 
thton Velvet Rosettes, 3s. The new Coronet, 
in vaivet se vet, 2, *Port-free— BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 


Gere at in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or | seclusion 


Bronze,—Medimval Fittings, &e. A large arsertment alwe: 
on view. marked in plain figures.—D, HULETT aad 


o., Tannfacuarern 86 an 55 and 56, 456, High Holborn, W.C, 


REAT BARGAINS IN BEST TABLE 
GLASS, Gas Chandeliers, Lamps, &c. Bond fide SELLING 
& i ebricr eens a a . R. GRIMES, Shew-kooma, 


DAM and CO.'S DINNER SEBVICES, 

of stone china, 108 pieces, £2 28, Several hundred gervlees 

always on view; table glasses of every description ; glass chan- 

deliers, £338, Parties may furnish from the largest stock in London, 
at a saving of 20 per cent,—87, Oxtord-street (near Regent-cireus), 


BATHS.—DEANE'S DOMESTIC BATHS, 


; that y ube. Bech rt gin of ths 
workmauship, and at lowest: 
iP, i ot posal 2 peices. 


TI ASY- oe SOFAS, cand COUCHES, 
PILMER and 80 Sons it mde. an 
Oxtord-street, W. 


Hanutacar Si a and 
OWARD and SONS’ DINING- TABLES, 


approval, at 
2, and 34, were, 
Sent post-free, 


EFORE YOU FORNISH HAVE AN 
ESTIMATE from, or visit the Retablishment of, BR ANSBY 


BROTHERS, voraivans, Ft atent Bedstead, and Bedding 
and com lete House Furnishers, 121 ard 
All goods 


Uj 
133, Old ato # station). - 
ranted, and delivered free to any howse in the kingdom. Sard 1823. 


SILKS 


_SEPT. 24, 1864 


ee 


and Gory 
MANUFACTURI 0, 
UF RING stall LINERS, 


25, 
The public supplied at wholemle Prices, 


DARKKINSG 


MILLION 
20 mPa Penh rd Be pocieh annually 
- - oe oe Ba OL LE lo 
o o- os oe 48. 64. per 100) 


Pn SK 
SHEETS of NOT. 
1208 thick éo., Fe me is. 5 190 ree Lor Oe 


pr = 25, Oxford-atroet, Ww. 


O ADVERTISERS and 
T Envelopes mupplied in fiber he General Publ ic, 


'y low py Samples f; 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and, Oke se. 


IRTHDAY and WE 
BIBTHDAY and WEDDING PuEsET, 


atand 25 Oxford-street, 
Were. and DRESCUNG CASES. 
24 and 25, Oxford-streot, W. 


Pusses, POPARKING ant Gore and Card Cases, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, Ww. 


HE NEW ALBUMs5 
with Leather and Linen Joints.—A choice of 3000, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford. street, W. 


[SESTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, ke, 
Mand 25, Oxford-street, W. 


PARKLINS and GOTTO, 


HE 2. PRIZE WRITING- OASE, 
by post foe 6 ores. 27h siready sold, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


DE2s881NG-B: -BAGS, Hand Bags, and Reticules, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
and 25, Oxford-street, Ww. 


W O8E- -BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Outen: street, W. 


15, 000 BIBLES, PRAYER. BOOKS, and 


Church Serv 
PARKINS ana GOTTO. 
24 and 25, Oxford- -etreet, Ww. 


HIBTY OHARMING COLOURED 


printed in ofl colours, something in the style 
brated ctu are now sent post-free for 
The subjects are a3 fellow :—Going to Chur:)\, 
the Country Sul es Rustic Hospitality, the Morning Walk, Orphine 
their 's Grave, the Believer’s Vision, the Departure, th» 
Rainbow, the Father's Benediction, Music Varty, Graee befor: 
Meat, Family Devotion, the oer Home, Buby's Bed:ime, t) 
ring, Sumner, Autumn, Winter, 
Morning on the ermian’s Return, &e., altogether 
freming i of the cheapest bh for scrapbooks ever submitted to 
ress: JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fileet-street, London ; where 
the « seta may be inspected. 


ERRABD'S SERIES of JUVENILE 

CARTES DE VISITE, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED in 

_| Photorraphs Children are more with these than wih 

1dsens aasmenplee with a list of 84 subjects, post-free for 86 stamps, 
ress John Jerrard, 172, Fleet-street, London, 


RIGHTON.— MESSRS. LOCK 
AD SWHTEYIRLD,Pheteprpher, 70 Been 


IDMANS’ SEA _ SALT. — This article, 

extracted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 

would enjo: ay invigorating « otecta ot sea bath in the comfortable 

use ig productive ot immense 
lity, weakness of the limbs, 
in bags containing 7 lb., 
and Son, No. 10, 


and 


te 
benefit rh cata | ot deere eh aay 
sprains, &c, hy Chasalene every Ww! 
14 Ib, 23 1b, rh Tony Dome 
Wormwood: 


HE NEW FILTER. .—Dr, FORBES says : 
“Mr, to bape oh PATENT NEW FILTER is the only 
known method by w pigs and lime are 

water, It is, atone valuable invention.” Can only lx 
had at Mr, Lipscombe's Fiver 0 Office, 233, Strand (three doors from 
‘Temple-bar), Prospectus free. 


ENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
especially menufactured for eating and desert, 
Chocolate Creams, 


drinking 


and 
Chocolate Liquéurs 
(@ very delicate crresensehl 
Wholesale, 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; and suld by all 
Houses, 
Sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Druggists. 


RY'’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 


8 delicious oer constantly growing in 
BLIO FAVOUR. ona 


7 at chee WS 
RY’S HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA, 
distingu: 


by fine flavour, solubility, and 
NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIES, 


DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 
by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


6d. each. 
Manufactured by J.C. ana J. FIELD, aD Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


OURISTS d additi 
erive iditional _ leasure Sk 


rOsstLa Me. Mr, TENN 149, Strand, 
4 
INSTRUCTION to Ladiea a, Lao, 
Frontera Seton om prt to identity | Dame 
ordinary components of Mest of tee Btleeeals ect | — 


Collections at 3, 5, 10, 30, 30, to 100 guiness Goch i, 
OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and 
&c, Illustrations 
lace-road Wharf, 


First Manufactured A.D, 1742, 
of more 


most Family 
ROBINSON, ba Ase and CO., London, 
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OR BROTHEBS 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 


PURITY, PUNGENCY, 


re that cos Fucmage bases their Trade Mark, the “ Ox," and 
Bold 


Be 
i 
i 
we 
& 
i 
mE 
Ee 


macoutionl Chymist’ 4, ry coon, in bottles, Le 14d, 
aa. 9d., 1 ; 


46, 6¢. lis, and 2is, 
HoLtowayr’ 8 OINTMENT.—For bad legs, 


and ulcers, This air egg ones owcthengme i ia most 

posens in i in curing all Loony al of eierions, 2 2s id bad lege 
means have f yn 

poet theat are utterly ood 


CAN DLES. 


AN DLE 8. — HerMAJESTY'S 
GOVERNMENT USE FIELDS’ PATENT PARAFFINE 
exept = Bane: ele But see bp J. C, and J. Fields’ 


Upper Marsh, Lan: a 
> REIDENBACH'S Woe ee 
ez, Tonpetmne-not, end Soames Club, three 


FTER SEA-BATHING Use RIMMEL'S 


OL MAN'S GENUINE MUSTARD 


Cau 1862, = - 
WS Ta ‘Trade Mark—The Buil’s Head. 
PUBRVEYORS TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALI. 


GUSMEIBLD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LA 2 


AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, gee Steaks, wi aid Oy al 
valled for general 


It is man 
Charles Cocks, 6, aad 
Warehouse, All others are spurious 


"BROWN AND POLSON’S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Packets, 84. 
Puddings, Custards, ‘and & favourite Diet for Children, 
ges being —>: to the best Arrowroot. 
FEET. 


PEDES.—TEN DER 


Nand Perfamers, in 
a 
ondeTtwholesale, 13, Little 


dea a. 04 and btten 2. Od, 


atreet, ia 
London : Printed and published at the Office, 2, b 
the Parish of St. Mary-' in the County of Middlesex, by 
THOMAS Fox, 2, the ote Sd saTORDAY ’ 
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G T 7, 
MANUFACTURING Bray ake” rT 0, 


24 and 25, Ozford-str st, 
The public supplied at wholesale Prices, 


MILLION ENVELO 

2() at PARKINS and GOTTO’s, 7 ra lroeedh eeuually 
‘Useful Envelopes so ee ewe, BA, OF Der 100 
Thick ditto i ve 486i por lou) 


SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for 61. 
120) sat et imate en 
34 and 25, Oxford-atreet, W. 


O ADVERTISERS and the General Public 


Envelopes supplied in quantities, from 1000 to 50,000. 
at extraordinarily low prices. Samples forwarde. | 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, W, 


IRTHDAY PRESENTS 
BBMHDAY and WEDDING YuESENT 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


wees and DRESSING OASES 
PARKINS and GOTTO, = 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


UBSES, POCKET-BOOKS, and Card Cases, 


PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


HE NEW ALBUMS 


with Leather and Linen Joints.—A choice of 3000. 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford: street, W. 


[XESTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, xc 
PARKINS and GOTTO, ae 
‘94 and 25, Ox ford-street, Ww. 


HE 2s, PRIZE WRITING-OASE 

by post for 28 stamps. 241,900 already sold, : 
PABKINS and GOTO. 

a and 25, Oxfori-atreet, Ww. 


| D eecemmnelt 7 Hand Baggs, and Reticules, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
___ Mand 25, Oxford-street, W. 


ORK-BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 
) PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


4 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
’ Church Services, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-stree C4 


HIRTY CHARMING COLOURED 
SCRAPS, printed in oil colours, something in the style 
of Baxter's celebrated pictures, ars no ent post-free for 
2s. 10d. in stamps. The subjects are fell —Going to Chur 
the Country S:ile, Rustic Hospitality, the Morning Walk, Orph. 
at their Mother's Grave, the Believer’s Vision, the Departure, 
Rainbow, the Father's Benediction, Music Party, Graee bef 
Meat, Family Devotion, the Cotter's Home. Buby’s Bed:ime, 1) 
First Parting, the Lord’s Prayer, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Morning on the Sea Coast, the Fisherman's Return, &c., altogether 
pear joe of the cheapest sets for scrapbooks ever submitted to 
e public, 
Address: JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-sireet, London ; where 
the seta may be inspected. 


edits ttcet 
ERRABD’S SERIES of JUVENILE 
CARTES D& VISITE, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED | 

Oil Colours, Children are more pleased with these than wi)! 


Photographs. 
12sent as samples, with a list of 84 subjects, post-free for 365 stamps. 
Address John Jerrard, 172, Fleet-street, London 


RIGHTON.— MESSRS. LOCK = and 
WHITFIELD, Photographers, of 178, Regent-str et, Lo 
have opened a Branch Establishment at 109, King’s-road, Brisht on 


IDMANS’ SEA_ SALT. — This article, 


im bags containing 7 lb., 
14 1b,, 231,, and w idman and Son, No. 10, 
Worm wood-street, 


Sage NEW FILTER.—Dr, FORBES says: 

“Mr, LIPSCOMBE’S PATENT NEW FILTER is the only 
known method by which lead and lime are removed from drinking 
water, It is, therefore, most valuable invention.” Can only x 
had at Mr, Lipscombe's Filter Office, 233, Strand (three doors frow 
Temple-bar), Prospectus free. : s 
M ENIER'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 

especially menufactured for eating and desert. 


Chocolate Creams. 


Chocolate Pistaches. 
Chocolate Almonds, 
Chocoiate Praliné, 
Chocolate Nougat. 
Chocolate Pastilles. 
Chocolate Croquettes, 
and 
Chocolate Liquéurs 
(a very delicate sweetment). 
Wholesale, 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; and sold by all 
respectable Housea, 


Sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Draggists. 


RY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 
a delicious sweetmeat, constantly growing in 
PUBLIO FAYOUR. 


i and London, 


7 = HOMGOPATHIC COCOA, 


distinguished by fice flavour, solubility, and 
NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIE 


DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 
by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. 
Manufactured by J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Sold everywhere. 


CANDLES. 


ANDLES.— HerMAJESTY'S 

GOVERNMENT USE FIELDS’ PATENT PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. fold everywhere. But see that J. C. and J. Fields 
name are on each packet.—Upper Mareb, Lambeth. ws 


REIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET, 
Forget-me-not, and Jockey Club, three of the finest perfumes 
made.—157B, New Bond-street. 


saree ee 
TER SBA-BATHING Use RIMMEL'S 


LIME JUICE und GLYCERINE to soften the Hair 
which is injured by sea water, Price Is, 6d, Sold by all perfumers. 
96, Strand ; and 24, 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
aan atu Rapty 2 Rrodine of Goal 
rede Mark—'The Bull's Hoad. 
PURVEYORS TO RH, THE PRINCESS OF WALRG. 
LENFIELD PATENT STABOH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
and awarded the Prise Medal. 


AUTION.—COCKS'S 
BEADING SAUCE, for Fish, Gams, Steaks, 
Hot and Cold Meata, and unrivalled for general use, 
respectable dealers in sauces. It 
executors of the sole proprietor ol 
Reading, the Original Sauce W: URE, 
imitations, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
Pack 


84. 
For Puddings, Custards, d&c., roy favourite Diet for Children, 
being preferable to the best Arrowroot. 


ALVEO. PEDES,—TENDER 


‘A sare remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S Salveo Pedes. 
4 Perfumers, in 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendsrs an ar ittle 


half-bottles, is, 6d, and bottles 2s, 
Britain, EC. 


, ; ay ; ine-atreet, 19 
London : Printed and published at the Ofitee, 2, Cathberine- 
the Pariah of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlese. Wi 
THOMAS FOX, 2, Catherine-steest, Strand, aforesaid 34 4 
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TOPICS OF THE DARe 
Tue Italian question, never a@ very 
becoming more complicated every day. 
Italy there is not one that can be satisfie 
tion by which the French Emperor and 
agree to transfer the seat of Governn 
Florence. A few politicians of Flore 
the increased importance that this array 
their native city; but among Italian 
called, it can content neither those whd 
Italian unity by violent and revolutions 
who would reach the same end by peag 
measures, The only difference between 
and those of Mazzini lay in the road by§ 
to get to Rome ; but neither had any ou 
by way of Florence. Florence has d 
as the new capital, not with the vie 
Florentines, for such a step was not 


il 


